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One comprehensive theory has motivated the overflow of the 
scientific spirit during the past half century; has at once directed 
investigation into unexplored fields and inspired a re-orientation in 
our methods of approach to the older sciences, even postulated in 
advance the scientific significance and results of those various in- 
vestigations; and has categorically systematized all philosophical 
systems and exact knowledge,—for biology, psychology, sociology, 
religion, have been revivified, reconstructed, rewritten, in agreement 
with the Darwinian doctrine of natural selection as modified, or 
rather extended, by the investigations of De Vries and the Mutation- 
ists and of Weismann. But another theory of late years has been 
gradually attaining a similar status of an all-embracing a priori 
explanation of philosophical systems, and while not so extensive in 
its scope or application as the Darwinian, its advocates claim that it 
interprets for us the determinants of the sociological content of any 
organization or movement,—that ‘is, that it is an explanation of 
human conduct both in its individual and group expressions. Nat- 
urally two so comprehensive theories must occasionally overlap, 
must at times make use of and attempt to causally explain the same 
facts, and it is imperative therefore, that we carefully observe the 
resultant conflict or agreement, modifying the one or the other 
which does not seem to conform to our present scientific knowledge, 
before we can safely say that either is a demonstrated explanation 
of all the phenomena it was designed to interpret. So far as I know, 
no one has attempted to analyze the points of agreement and of 
conflict between Darwin’S theory of natural selection and the second 
of those great etiological theories which attained a commanding 
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position during the second half of the nineteenth and the first two 
decades of the twentieth centuries—the socionomic implications of 
the Freudian doctrine of psychoanalysis. 

Superficially the two do not seem to have anything in common, 
do not seem to deal with the same facts or attempt to explain the 
same phenomena, and in the large this is true. The psychoanalysts 
of today, however—Adler, Bjerre, White, Jelliffe and Freud him- 
self—have progressed a long way from the purely medical attitude 
which was Breuer’s in 1880 when he discovered the general prin- 
ciples of psychoanalysis in treating that now classical chance case 
of a repressed sexual idea-complex, which he identified under the 
disguise of a severe hallucinatory hysteria. A sociology in the 
broadest sense has been built around the psychoanalytic theory, 
and the movement has gone so far that Professor Dunlop has felt 
it necessary to issue a very serious warning to the scientific world 
in the interests of empirical psychology against its unwarranted 
encroachments.’ Likewise, a similar extension and application of 
Natural Selection has been made, with of course a sounder scientific 
basis and a firmer grasp of philosophical principles. Originally, 
it was intended to offer a mechanistic explanation of physical 
variation, but men like Herbert Spencer, Benjamin Kidd, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Walter Bagehot, and even Darwin, were not 
long in applying it to politics and economics, to the attitude of 
science toward religious beliefs, and to psychological and sociologi- 
cal questions in general. Indeed, such an extension was inherent in 
the theory itself. It is consequently, not in the bare statement of 
the theories that we are to look for conflict or agreement, but in 
their broad interpretative applications, and as they both offer a 
causal explanation of human conduct, of sociological principles in 
the large, just there the agreement—for generally speaking, it is 
agreement when carefully analyzed and interpreted—obviously takes 
place. Without attempting an exhaustive analysis we shall limit 
ourselves to a consideration of only one subject which is peculiarly 
within the domain of psychoanalytic investigation,—the etiology and 
deeper purposive meaning of the plasticity of the emotions, and 
shall endeavor to determine how far the conclusions—if they have 
been stated, if not the inferences—of the Freudian method are in 











keeping with the Darwinian hypothesis. 
1 Presidential address before the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology, New Orleans, April 23, 1920. Vide The Scientific Monthly, De- / 
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Although the word plasticity has primarily an evolutionary mean- 
ing, and the emotions are the proper subject matter for psycho- 
analytic study, we are not confusing terms or simply arguing from 
analogy in stating that psychoanalysis has something to say concern- 
ing emotional plasticity, and natural selection something about 
emotional plasticity. But let us first understand very clearly just 
what we mean by plasticity in general and emotional plasticity in 
particular, for the term has been used in biology and medicine, 
physics and chemistry, without that fineness of differentiation and 
adaptation to the respective sciences which any general phrase must 
receive if it is to be more than a convenient hanging-post for pseudo- 
scientific lucubrations. 

Expressed in strictly biological terms, plasticity is the congenital 
adaptability to variation inherent in matter,—this whether we con- 
ceive the usual mechanistic interpretaton of natural selection or the 
teleological after the manner of Samuel Butler.* In other words, 
matter is kinetic under the influence of external stimuli, and it 
makes no great difference whether we adopt the monistic conception 
that plasticity is the resultant directional impulse from the inter- 
action of external forces, or the teleologico-theological that an in- 
tuitive first cause is working from within matter itself upon the 
externals. Carried out to its ultimate logical conclusion the teleo- 
logical is as mechanistic as the other. At present, however, we 
are not interested in this controversy except in so far as it has in- 
fluenced the framing of a generally accepted definition of plasticity. 

In this instance the teleological view-point has prevailed. The 
meaning which is implied by the word plasticity in most of the cur- 
rent evolutionary literature is that it is a tendency in matter to vary 
along a consistently straight line, i.e., that although variation is 
dependant for direction upon external forces, that direction is, 
generally speaking, uniform. The monistic philosopher will tell us 
that such a conclusion was arrived at from a study and recognition 
of the uniformity of the causal physics of nature, resulting in a 
necessary uniformity in the direction of variation, but so far as 
results are concerned this is a purposive teleology and I would not 
be surprised if the mechanist had unconsciously adopted this con- 
venient philosophy for his own purposes. We hear much, to be sure, 
nowadays, of the purely chance philosophic inferences of the Dar- 
winian theory. The primordial germ or germs of protoplasm have 


2For ready reference regarding this comparatively little known writer, 
see The Unpartizan Review, January, 1921. 
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developed in the fanciful lottery of chance by random and inconse- 
quent variation. But that of course is not a true conception of seri- 
ous scientific thought. Over and above those primal drops of matter 
were laws,—variation, heredity, selection, and resultant adaptation, 
—immutable forces, and the scientist believes that the evolution 
which has taken place could have been minutely predicated in the 
beginning had these general physical laws of the universe and the 
properties of matter been known. We come back, therefore, to our 
first conclusion: that biological science regards plasticity as the 
medium for change which occurs necessarily along straight lines, if 
the evolution is looked at in a large enough perspective. Admittedly 
there are reversions and variations which extend, so to speak, up 
blind alleys, but nevertheless the import of it all is discovered to be a 
cumulative directional tendency, and for convenience or from ego- 
tism we have termed this evolutional direction “progress.’* It is 
important that we clearly understand this conclusion of “ philosoph- 
ical” biology before we turn to the contribution of psychoanalysis 
to the subject of plasticity, for there we find seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles to the carrying over of this evolutionary deterministic 
doctrine from natural science to sociology and politics. 

It required no profound philosophical insight to perceive that 
this fundamental principle of natural selection—the inherent plas- 
ticity of matter capable of storing up the minute and greater (muta- 
tion) variations which represent tentative states of equilibrium in 
accord with external stimuli—paved the way for a new sociology, 
one that is something more than “a heap of vague empirical observa- 
tions too flimsy to be useful in strict logical inference,” as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen characterized the old.*| For that matter Darwin arrived at 
his first shadowy generalizations regarding evolutionary laws from 
an observation of the development of human society. In general, 
therefore, we may say that the theory of natural selection in its defi- 
nition of plasticity has had a profoundly salutary influence when 

3 Some qualification of this statement is necessary. This is the inferential 
reasoning all through Spencer’s philosophy, but is it not Darwinism. Later 


on we shall have occasion to enlarge on this subject. 

4 Presidential address, annual meeting of the Social and Political Educa- 
tion League, March, 1882. 

5“In October, 1838, that is fifteen months after I had begun my sys- 
tematic inquiry, I happened to read for amusement Malthus on population; 
and being well prepared to appreciate the struggle for existance which every- 
where goes on, from long continued observation of the habits of animals and 
plants, it at once struck me that under these circumstances favourable varia- 
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used to interpret and systematize the sociological sciences. We 
are interested, however, at present in only one factor of sociology, 
the emotional. What theoretical definition of emotional plasticity 
do we find in biology, let us ask, therefore, and does it receive 
practical demonstration from the carefully checked observations of 
the psychoanalyst in his laboratory ? 

On a priori grounds we would seem to be warranted in con- 
cluding that the emotions are subject to the same evolutionary laws 
that govern matter, and that in their manifest plasticity natural 
selection would find a ready field for variation. Such in fact has 
been the scientific view-point, but it has seemed so logical that no 
one has thought it necessary to subject it to any general and detailed 
scrutiny. To get a clear conception of the subject, therefore, let us 
first determine the biological meaning of emotion. 

Living matter is endowed with three primal instincts,—that for 
food, for rest (self-maintenance instincts), and for reproduction. 
We might go farther and say that the first two are in reality but 
preparatory states of the reproductive act; that it is a conditio 
sine qua non: the nature of simple unicellular fission would seem 
to bear out such a contention. The first emotions of living matter 
were attraction and repulsion; simple states of these instincts, and 
all the higher emotions in the multifarious expressions and grada- 
tions in which they occur in life, are but secondary projections of 
one or other of these comparatively simple chemical reactions. 
Attraction (in a highly developed state this constitutes the basis for 
the secondary syngenetic sentiments) is a state of reaction to an 
external object or stimulus aroused by the nearness of food, or the 
probability of securing rest or reproductive activity. Repulsion 
(hate, fear, etc., to carry out the analogy) results from the opposite 
impression of an object, the reaction that self-maintenance or re- 
productive activity are endangered. Now if emotions are but active 
states of a few instincts, or of one, they can have no evolution, 
strictly speaking, that involves a change in their fundamental 
purposes unless there is a corresponding and preceding evolution of 
the instincts themselves. This is a condition that does not seem to 
be possible of fulfillment. We cannot conceive of living matter 
tions would tend to be preserved and unfavourable ones to be destroyed. The 
result of this would be the foundation of a new species. Here, then, I had 
at last got a theory by which to work.” The Life and Letters of Darwin, by 
F. Darwin, Autobiographical Chapter, Vol. 1. Quoted by Benjamin Kidd, 
Social Evolution, p. 32. 
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without the primal instincts already noted, for they are not only 
essential to the maintenance of life itself, but without them there 
could be no evolution of physical forms. They are the forces which 
engender competition and in seeking their gratification the condi- 
tions of strife necessary for the working of natural selection are 
fulfilled. With the appearance of reason, however, and the organ- 
ization of societies on a more or less non-competitive basis, new emo- 
tional expressions were necessary. The individual became sub- 
merged first in the family, then the clan, the tribe, the city state, and 
so on, necessitating an ever new emotional content of life, although 
the primordial instincts themselves have not changed. Reason no 
longer can sanction the desperate struggle for existence which the 
rivalry of these instincts begets, at least not within the ever widen- 
ing social group representing the family. Hence the development 
of societal maintenance mores, and the partial suspension of intra- 
class struggle for existence in its more primitive biological forms 
in the interest of the individual. This may interfere with selection, 
but one generation can hardly be expected to have a weighty con- 
sideration for those as yet unborn. Consequently, if the evolution 
of the race is to continue, this conflict of the emotions must assume 
a form that can receive a rational sanction from those individuals. 
A great sociologist has already suggested that all religions serve as a 
super-rational sanction of the conditions necessary for evolutionary 
progress. Whatever that super-rational sanction has been, the 
plasticity of the emotions has been a means of successfully conceal- 
ing the bitter struggle for existence taking place all around us in 
such a manner that that sanction can assume a really logical pro- 
portion.® 

Because of limited space it is not possible for us to go into 
detail regarding this evolution, but if we have carefully observed all 
the inferences of the outline we have drawn, we can now formulate 
some such general law as the following regarding the evolutional 
import of the emotions: 

There being no rational sanction for maintaining the conditions 
necessary for the evolution of the race—the stubborn struggle of 

6 Social Evolution, by Benjamin Kidd, in spite of the criticism it has re- 
cently received remains in my opinion the most brilliant essay in the field of 
applied Darwinism, and although the statement that religion constitutes a 
superrational sanction for the conditions necessary for social evolution has 
been particularly criticized, I do not believe that anyone has seriously shaken 
the ground on which it rests. 
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the individuals for mastery—the instincts which are at the basis of 
that absolutely necessary rivalry can no longer seek expression in 
simple emotional states because of the presence of an inhibitory 
reason; consequently the emotions have assumed a form not in- 
compatible with the mores of self-maintenance, or the syngenetic 
sentiments, which have developed along with society. 

This would seem to be the biological interpretation of the plas- 
ticity of the emotions, but it is far different from that seemingly 
logical inference from the evolutionary theory that the emotions 
are constantly being changed by natural selection and are subject to 
the same evolutionary laws as matter. We find instead that al- 
though the emotions change in form they do not in content, they 
are firmly anchored to the earliest instincts of life, those which 
antedated all evolution of living matter. Consequently there is no 
true evolution of the emotions. Is this contention borne out by 
psychoanalytic investigation? We shall see that it is. 

We have already seen that the instincts fundamental for life, the 
interaction of which set the stage for the monumental drama of 
evolution, are but few in number. Psychoanalysis deals with only 
the most important of these, the sexual, or reproductive as we should 
term it if speaking of life in general. From psychotherapy, indeed, 
we may be able to obtain a broader view of the evolutionary meaning 
of the emotions as a whole, but as yet it is scarcely more than an 
attempt at generalization of the psychoanalytic principles. For that 
reason we must limit our study to a consideration of the sexual 
emotion, regarding which there is a large mass of empirical ob- 
servation. 

In looking over the literature of psychoanalysis perhaps the first 
striking fact to come to the attention of the evolutionist is the evi- 
dence for the remarkable plasticity of the emotional expression of 
the sexual instinct. It occurs to him that surely here is a fact that 
has a profound bearing on societal evolution. Looked at from the 
view-point that the developmental forces tending toward secondary 
and more complex emotional expression are but attempts of the 
individual to rationalize himself into accord with the struggle for 
existence, to conceal the interplay of the primordial individualistic 
emotions of attraction and repulsion so that a superrational sanction 
of a social evolutionary good such as furnished by religion can appeal 
with any force to his reason,—if we look at the phenomena in this 
manner this striking emotional plasticity is readily capable of a 
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logical interpretation. We must observe at the outset that the re- 
presson or sublimation of the sexual emotion so often observed in 
neurotic patients is not an evolutionary process in itself, but simply 
an aid to that process. <A sudden disturbance of the sexual sphere— 
a traumatic shock or a reminiscence of a sexual impression perhaps 
nascent since childhood—may be the beginning of an idea-complex 
which necessitates an expression of the sexual emotion other than 
direct. This may assume innumerable forms not associated in any 
logical manner with the sexual idea at the basis—social or altruistic 
in mild cases, but more usually hysteric or neurotic. The sexual 
instinct is thus securing a gratification without the knowledge of 
the individual. Needless to say, as long as this idea-complex of an 
erotic content exists, the individual is not capable of carrying on the 
struggle for existence to the best of his normal ability, and conse- 
quently the psychoanalytic school of therapists is accomplishing a 
vital remedial and evolutionary work in bringing those complexes to 
a discharge. Still we have this fact to consider which is of great 
importance to the evolutionist in tracing the fundamental purposes 
of the emotions: At the time an erotic idea-complex is created in 
the mental mechanism of the patient if there is no possible normal 
sexual expression the individual would be entirely forced out of the 
struggle for existence because of the stifling of the fundamental basic 
instinct revolving around the idea of sex; the substitute gratifica- 
tion gained by repressing that emotional content from the conscious 
to the unconscious sphere keeps the fundamental instinct intact and 
the disability which results to the individual is one of degree and 
not of kind. 

It will be objected that in the evolution of life there is no 
provision for the individual,—once he becomes incapacitated to carry 


‘ 


on the struggle for existence “nature” only too willingly discards 
him, and there consequently can be no justification in assuming 
that a provision is made for enabling him to continue that struggle 
in a more or less handicapped manner. ‘This does not take into con- 
sideration, however, the fact that nature must provide ever varying 
evolutionary methods in accordance with the conditions of life, 
without of course changing the fundamental laws of natural selec- 
tion. As society becomes more complex, as education, religion and 
social ideals tend to subordinate the sexual idea, as the individuals 
composing society widen their sphere of contact, the chances for 
the creation of unsatisfied sexual emotions ever become greater.’ 

7 Vide Societal Evolution, A. G. Kellar, p. 25 ff., for a careful analysis 
of the origin and growth of conventional controls over the sex instinct. 
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Some provision must be made for taking care of this great group of 
individuals, otherwise in time the majority of the race would be 
eliminated from the struggle for existence because the vital instinct 
at the very foundation of the evolutionary process had become 
inoperative. The whole tendency of our civilization, however, and 
consequently of the evolution at work in it is to raise the rivalry 
and competition of life “to the very highest degree of efficiency as 
a condition of progress, by bringing all the people into it on a footing 
of equality, and by allowing the freest possible play of forces within 
the community, and the widest possible opportunities for the de- 
velopment of every individual’s faculties and personality. This is 
the meaning of that evolutional process which has been slowly 
proceeding through the history of the Western peoples.’’® 

It seems to me that we can see a much more remarkable 
mic” effort to bring a large group of handicapped individuals, an 
entire race in fact, back into the struggle for existence taking place 
in the world today than this supposition of an evolutionary function 


‘ 


*cos- 


of sexual repression entails. Numerous historians have noticed 
that in the struggle for existence among the nations of Western 
Europe the Celtic (French) race has been worsted at every point of 
contact with the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon. The demoralization 
and break-up of the race has been accentuated rather than retarded 
within the borders of France itself. Whence came this inability 
to cope with other civilizations? Not in intellectual inferiority, 
surely, but rather in the breakdown of certain essential social in- 
stincts under the influence of rationalism. Marriage was largely 
restricted by arbitrary class and economic considerations. Com- 
paratively few marriages and an ever decreasing birth rate resulted. 
In a struggle therefore with a Teutonic race having a high inte- 
grating social instinct such as we have seen taking place we would 
expect the Celtic race to be the losers. The opposite outcome was 
of course affected by other factors than French military and social 
efficiency, but be that as it may, we can now detect certain social 
results of the war in France which would seem to indicate that it 
had an evolutionary function,—that of bringing the race back into 
the struggle for existence, just as much as the wars of the early 
military civilizations had an evolutionary function in accentuating 

8 Benjamin Kidd, Social Evolution, p. 238. 

9“ The aggregate action and product of many natural laws, and by laws 
the sequence of events as ascertained by us.” Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 


75. 
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and culminating the syngenetic elements of the ancient world. In 
France, to a large degree, the class distinctions of marriage have 
been broken down. Writing from Paris on February 21, 1921, 
Marcel Prevost said: “In the absence of all the earmarks of social 
distinction the young girl naturally found herself making the only 
simple, elemental, spontaneous judgment the circumstances would 
permit—a judgment based on personal attraction. It was in such 
circumstances that there awakened in the French girl an admiration 
for masculine beauty, an admiration which presently it was not 
necessary to defend, so universal did it become. The stream of 
nature’s process of selection, which in France blundered for many 
years through a thicket of artificial, social and far-sought intellectual 
distinctions, found a natural channel at last.” All of this is not 
yet capable of demonstration from the census returns, but it demon- 
strates that we are entirely justified in assuming that the repression 
of the sexual emotion is auxiliary to the general social evolutionary 
process. 

The sociological interpretation of the process is thus seen to be 
that the individual is unconsciously attempting to escape from the 
repression of our sex mores. When those mores lose their sanction 
in the folkways, as they certainly will, then that unconscious and 
inherently destructive attempt at subversive modification will be- 
come conscious, and our present state of civilization so productive 
of hysteric and neurotic manifestations will be found to be only a 
stage of reorganization in those mores which embody our prosperity 
policy as related to the sexual instincts. 

But as we stated in the beginning the psychoanalytic theory was 
not long in outgrowing its purely medical application, and today it 
has almost assumed the proportions of a positivist sociology such as 
Comte attempted to establish. In this field we must admit that 
something is inherently lacking in its application, and although it 
may correctly explain for us the etiology of many of our attempts 
at social reorganization, it is evidently not the fundamental principle 
underlying societal evolution because it is founded upon a phe- 
nomena which is but a temporary factor in the development of the 
race.!° If our interpretation of the origin of erotic idea-complexes 

10] am not maintaining that the future state of society will be one of no 
sexual controls. The most primitive societies do not exhibit such a spectacle, 
but the future society will have so modified those controls that they no longer 


interfere, as they do at present seemingly in an ever increasing degree, with 
the fundamental instincts at the basis of evolution. 
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is correct,—i.e., that they are attempts of the individual to over- 
come for himself the repression of the group sex mores so that he 
can maintain his position in the struggle for existence—the building 
of a social psychology on the psychoanalytic theory is at best but of 
passing value. No positivist psychology or sociology can be derived 
from it, any more than from any other fact or facts within our 
present knowledge, and the evolutionist, a fortiori, doubts that such 
an empirical basis for a Comtian philosophy can ever exist. We 
cannot deny, however, that the psychoanalytic theory has a vital 
application to contemporary society, and inasmuch as it seems to 
have a sound basis on a premise in keeping with organic and societal 
evolution (so far as we are able to interpret the social evolutionary 
process) any wholesale criticism of the theory and its applications 
such as Professor Dunlop has made is hardly warranted. 

Although we may conclude therefore that psychoanalysis as a 
theory and in its more immediate applications is in accord with the 
facts of evolution, does it nevertheless have any tendency to modify 
certain general evolutionary ideas? I think it does. It constitutes 
an impressive argument against the idea that evolution is synony- 
mous with progress, and thus leads us back to Darwin’s original 
conception. Says a recent writer :™ 

“Tt would appear that the followers of Spencer generally came 
to identify evolution with progress. Whatever Spencer himself 
said or meant, this seems to have been one of the chief residua 
left after immersion in his philosophy of evolution. This view 
is not Darwinian. Darwin speaks of improvement sometimes, and 
also of retrogression ; but both were forms of adaptation to environ- 
ment. This was the basic idea, and it was one which could be 
defined objectively, as progress cannot.” 

The psychoanalytic theory tends to emphasize Darwin’s view- 
point. Hysteria and the neuroses are undoubted examples of the 
variability of the sexual emotions, and they are forces which tend 
to drive the individual back to the norm of sex,—one that allows 
the freest possible play of the reproductive instinct, in keeping, of 
course, with the essential mores of the race. This plasticity of the 
sexual emotions demonstrates that variation is a means of maintain- 
ing the primordial instincts intact as against accumulating and hard- 
ening of the syngenetic elements, and in the field of psychoanalysis 
we have the most remarkable evidence for ‘this fact. Darwin was 

11 Albert Galloway Keller, Societal Evolution, p. 8 ff. 
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wiser than his interpreters and to say that he “is shorn” would be 
ludicrous if the characterization had not been made by so venerable 
a personage as Mr. John Burroughs. 

This influence of the psychoanalytic theory on evolutionary 
thought only emphasizes, to be sure, a fact which is well under- 
stood by most natural scientists, but it should constitute a most vital 
consideration in the new sociology which is growing up in America.* 
We may expect therefore that the sociological import of psychoanal- 
ysis will receive more and more attention as societal philosophy is 
able to establish the Darwinian hypothesis more firmly as a demon- 
strable basis on which it can build. The recognition of the social 
evolutionary importance of the folkways and mores is in a way a 
recognition of the importance of the psychoanalytic field of research. 


When the Freudian theory comes to be criticized by scientists firmly 





grounded in the natural sciences we may expect the unwarranted 
claims and encroachments put forward for it by medical specialists 
to be promptly discarded and the theory worked into our general 
scientific knowledge in a logical manner. We have seen enough 
of unsound criticism on both sides, and the day should not be far 
distant when scientists will be able to look at the subject in a dis- 
passionate manner. I think that then we will be found justified in 
having claimed for the psychoanalytic theory a sound evolutional 
basis, and an importance of the first magnitude in emphasizing the 
major premise on which a really valuable science of society can be 
constructed. 

12— mean the school founded by Sumner of Yale, and which Professor 
Keller has done so much to further. 



































PSYCHOANALYSIS AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
NEUROSES 


By HANNAH More CREASEY 


Over two thousand years ago, Socrates wrote over the Temple 
at Delphi “Know Thyself.” Centuries have elapsed since that 
great philosopher thus admonished the race, and yet it has been 
left to the last half of the last century for neurologists, psycho- 
analysts, to interpret the handwriting on the wall. 

By a special technique, these founders of a new psychology are 
leading patients suffering with a neurosis, a symptom of error in 
the unconscious mind, out of darkness into daylight: leading them 
to see that their symptoms (illness) are due to psychic skews in the 
development of the character, often dating back to infancy and 
childhood. 

Mankind is heir to ills of the mind as well as to ills of the flesh. 
It is hard to decide which works the greater mischief. 

Probably the neuroses are the most distressing, if not the most 
frequent of maladies. Undoubtedly, the neuroses lead to greater 
social unhappiness. 

The skilled surgeon with a marvellous precision in every move- 
ment cuts down, perchance, into the viscera, removes a troublesome 
cancer, and the patient becomes well. 

The skilled analyst, with his special technique, probes down 
into the unconscious mind, brings the offending psyche to the con- 
sciousness, and the patient becomes well. 

The analyst, freeing the mind torn by its emotional conflicts, 
“letting out” the strangled emotions, brought relief from within. 

One is a physiological process, the other a psychological process ; 
but analogous in that both physicians are searching for and elimi- 
nating something that was causing symptoms and suffering. 

Bringing the offending psyche from darkness, the unconscious, 
into daylight, the conscious mind, the patient begins to “know 
himself.” He has a better understanding of his possibilities and 
growth, a better readjustment to his environment: a process known 
in Psychoanalysis as “ sublimation.” 
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This purging the mind of its stumbling blocks, the mental con- 
flicts, not only removes pathological symptoms, the neurosis, but 
it also transcends this. 

The patient, with a better understanding of himself, begins 
life anew. He realizes his possibilities for expression in work, for 
the development of a better character, a richer personality, than he 
ever before dreamed possible. 

Psychoanalysis is therefore not only a therapeutic measure, but 
also a vehicle for ennobling the character of the patient, leading the 
individual from self-consciousness, self-absorption, selfishness, to 
self-denial, self-restraint, regard for the rights of others, sacrifice, 
service, kindness, control of the emotions, altruism—the goal of all 
right living. 

It takes scientific conviction as well as moral courage to declare: 
“Man is the maker of his own destiny.” 

“Nothing,” says Freud, the founder of Psychoanalysis, “is 
arbitrary, nothing is chance. Whatever is, must have a reason. 
Every effect has its cause.” 

This is just as true in the psychic world as it is in the physical. 
There is no mental effect without its cause. Nervous symptoms 
are not chance, haphazard. Every outward symptom is a sign of 
an inward repression or conflict. 

What we term character-building, personality, is nothing more 
than the sum total of our experiences, our environment. What we 
are today is because of what we were yesterday, meaning all that 
has gone before; and what we will be depends upon the today, 
which is bound up in the past. 

Character-building is the erecting of your own monument, block 
by block, day by day, year by year. 

The weal or woe of the individual depends upon the stability 
of the blocks, and of their adjustment. 

Whether that monument will prove a Rock of Gibraltar, a strong 
character, ready to withstand the trials and tribulations of life; or 
whether it will totter and manifest instability when the shocks 
incident to life beset it, depends entirely on the stability of each 
component part. 

“No chain is stronger than its weakest link.” No monument 
is stronger than its weakest blocks. 

The foundation of this monument is the gift of nature. We 
come into the world with the heritage of the instincts of the race. 
We are the product of the vast past, from the tree-man and the 
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cave-man, each successive generation adding its contribution of 
development, until we have reached the present stage with its higher 
order of intelligence and culture. 

With this heritage of the instincts, the emotions, added to the 
inherent power of brain cells for growth and development, we start 
life, character-building, with a richness that is the result of the 
fulfillment of time. 

Philosophy has taught us that this heritage, this foundation for 
life, fundamentally resolves itself into two things: self-preservation 
and _self-propagation. 

The poet Schiller said “On these two pillars life rests—Love 
and Hunger.” 

Mankind has ever been busy with the hunger, the self-preserva- 
tion problem. Few people suffer from deprivation. It is our 
wants, not our needs, that keep us unhappy; but the love-life, the 
other half of the foundation of the monument, character-building, 
has been woefully misunderstood. 

This great dynamic force of sex, which philosophers know is 
the hunger of the soul, has been so disregarded or misunderstood 
that we have an overwhelming percentage of people today neurotic, 
paying the price of improper sublimation, perchance, of this great 
force. 

Freud says: “There is never a neurosis where the love-life is 
well regulated.” 

There must be a certain amount of outlet in the love-life or 
the individual may suffer. 

Civilization becoming more and more complex, inhibitions more 
and more marked, the evolution of the love-life more and more 
strained, more and more difficult, the sex impulses more and more 
curbed, each successive generation contributes its larger percentage 
of nervous breakdowns. 

The more civilized we become the more difficult it becomes to 
solve the love-problem. Can we afford, therefore, to disregard it? 

We must understand the emotions, the feelings, in order not to 
cripple them, but to harness and control them. 

Many people today, among them physicians, are antagonistic to 
psychoanalysis, chiefly because they are opposed to the emphasis 
that psychoanalysis places upon sex, the love-life of the patient. 

The antagonism, however, is chiefly due to a misunderstanding 
of the subject. They oppose and criticize without being willing to 
make an honest study of the subject. 
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The chief misunderstanding and condemnation are along the 
lines of the sexual etiology of the neuroses, and a lack of knowledge 
of the word love, libido, denying that the sexual aspect of a neu- 
rotic’s life is just as important as any other aspect. 

I shall, therefore, dwell at length on this subject, in order that 
we may get a more enlightened, a more intelligent understanding 
of the psychoanalyst’s view-point. 

Some one has said that the next generation will speak of us as a 
peculiar people who refused to acknowledge and utilize the great 
sex principle. 

We are slaves to tradition! There is nothing degenerate in 
the mind if it is understood. Sex is human, so why should there 
be anything shameful in having a love-disturbance? 

The world is controlled by the emotions, strong feelings. Emo- 
tions are justifiable. It is a question of finding where the emotions 
go. 

If we do not allow normal outlets, they will go to abnormal 
channels. “Civilization is harnessing our emotions and giving up 
our pleasures, renunciation.” 

It is difficult to adapt ourselves to reality. The strong can do 
this, others break. Psychoanalysis asks us to acknowledge this and 
not to deny the strongest emotions, the sex force; to recognize 
this as the great dynamic force capable of genius, and although it 
must include gross sex, not to think that sex is circumscribed by the 
sensual; but to think of it in a broad sense, the love-life, the libido. 
Most nervous diseases are not of the gross sexual life: they are 
erotic. 

Psychoanalysis teaches us that there can be no breakdown, no 
neuroses in later life, if there has not been an unsolved conflict in 
childhood. 

The child is born with his sex instincts, and his successful 
character building depends upon the refining of these instincts into 
higher forms of energy, Sublimation. <A failure in sublimation, 
causing repressions and conflicts, may cause a neurosis in later life. 

That is, the individual begins life, character-building, with this 
great legacy, sex-force, for the foundation. 

Each year he adds to his monument successive strata of blocks, 
his experiences, education, but in every stratum his sex force is 
fusing, coming up and breathing through his experiences, giving 
the energy, the great dynamic force to move, to strive to better and 

bigger things. 
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It is the strength and utilization of this force that makes genius. 
No one has ever become great without it. 

Offenses in sublimation must needs come, but woe unto him 
unto whom offenses cometh. 

If the love-life in its transition is strangled, repressed, stagnated, 
causing some of the blocks in the character-building to crumble 
and become misplaced, the whole monument is weakened, unstable, 
tottering, because of the offending blocks, the psyche. 

A strain or shock in the individual’s life brings knowledge of 
this weakness to the surface: symptoms, a neurosis. . 

This is the history of every neurotic: hysteria, anxious neurosis, 
shell-shock, etc. 

War did not cause the war neurosis; it brought it to the surface. 
It was the x-ray that exposed the weak blocks in the structure. 
The history of every shell-shock case would reveal weak spots all 
along the line of the individual’s character building. Something 
happened in infancy, a little later possibly something else happened, 
and a little later something else happened, until the shocks incident 
to war, or else self-pity and brooding, “let the cat out of the bag” 
and revealed itself in symptoms, shell-shock. 

The strata may be likened to the weak threads in the cord, not 
visible, but a strong pull causes a break, or reveals the weakness 
in the threads all along the line. 

From what has been said, can we afford to disregard and deny 
this great sex force? Is it not better that we learn to intelligently 
understand it in order that we may govern and not cripple it? 

It is essential that we study the evolution of the love-life of the 
child, the moorings of the libido at different periods of development. 

Freud claims that at this period of character-building most of 
the damage of later life is done. 

From infancy to puberty there are manifestations of sex, al- 
though they may not show themselves consciously to the child. 
The most important age is from one to three years. These first 
impressions never leave. 

The evolution of sex may be divided into three phases: 

1. Auto erotic. 
2. Narcism. 
3. Object-love. 

Anything that hinders the development of the three stages will 
cause the child to develop into an abnormal being. 
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A child’s sexuality is first turned on itself, auto-erotic, and his 
first love attachment is to mother. From infancy to the age of 
four the child goes through certain phases which are at the root of 
sex, but not sex in the ordinary use of the word. 

He finds all gratification in himself. He coos and plays and is 
perfectly happy. He does not look to anyone to give him happiness. 

Thumb-sucking is not done by a child because he is hungry; 
he does it to obtain pleasure. It is a manifestation of auto-erotic- 
ism. He usually stops the habit at two or three years of age. If 
he does not give it up there is some difficulty in his adjustment to 
the outside world, a failure in transition. 

Motion is an infantile outlet, but not in the gross sense. Note 
how the child likes to be rocked to sleep. It is bad for a child to 
have too much motion; it is a strong impulse in the sex life of the 
individual and must be curbed. 

Note the pleasure of movement offered at summer resorts. 
Dancing is a sex outlet in later life. People in all times and in all 
states of civilization, have danced. The only difference between 
our dancing and that of savages is that we have more form and 
regulations. 

The second stage of evolution is termed narcism and begins 
about the age of four. The child begins to take an interest in his 
own body. 

The sense of touch comes first. It is not well for parents to 
allow a child to sleep with them. The experience of pleasure 
contact with skin always leads to sex pleasure. 

Sex at this period between four and seven is not well marked. 
There is little manifestation. 

At the age of seven, the third stage, the child seeks object-love. 
His libido now turns from mother to those nearest about him, play- 
mates, etc., and he projects his energy into games, play and broader 
interests. 

When he does not go to the object-love from mother-love, if he 
remains “tied to his mother’s apron strings,” he is consciously or 
unconsciously fixed in his early libido to his mother, and later he 
may develop a neurosis. Many of the phobias in later life may be 
traced to this period. 

It is, therefore, dangerous for a mother to coddle a child too 
much and cause a fixation of his love-life. This is selfishness in 
the mother rather than love. 
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From the age of seven to puberty the sex energy is sublimated 
into social aims; morality, shame disgust, pity, and similar feelings 
are awakened; the character, the personality are being established. 

At the age of puberty infantile sex becomes transferred to sex. 
The child now knows what he wants—the love object. The love- 
hunger is strong in this trying period. 

Failure of transference at this time may cause the individual 
to remain neurotic all his life. 

The Boy and Girl Scout Organizations are a splendid means in 
sublimation for children at this age. It permits the youths to get 
rid of their emotional nature in healthful, joyous ways; sports, 
plays, long hikes, work. 

Sex impulses are strong during college life or during that period. 
That is why colleges give the young men outlets in sports and 
pleasures that free this force in healthful motor activity. 

In adult life the individual fixes the libido on a person; he falls 
in love, and if the love-life has been understood, well guided 
through the successive steps of childhood, there is little to fear in 
the individual’s later life. 

Properly brought up, the individual knows his desire, and can 
be trusted to tide it over. He rarely goes wrong. He realizes 
that he lives in a society which demands the control of sex. He 
is not devoid of sex hunger, but he knows what to do with it. 

The neurotic suppresses his sex impulses, so that it takes other 
channels. The individual is unable, therefore, to face problems as 
the normal individual can. The neurotic is usually over-honest, 
and of a high moral type. His impulses are strong, but he cannot 
adjust them and a conflict arises. 

The kingdom of Genius is peopled by a large percentage of 
neurotics. Many of the greatest poets, musicians, artists and 
thinkers of all times have had a pathological insignia (the neurotic), 
entwined within the laurel wreath that encircled the noble brow. 

All this has been said in vain if it does not convince one that 
parents, educators, nurses and physicians, owe a responsibility to 
the child for his proper development in this direction, control of sex 
force from infancy, in order that he may be saved from a neurosis 
in later life. 

Guardians must protect the child from allowing his feelings to 
run rampant. Instincts must be trained and led out to higher aims, 
emotional and intellectual. 
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Teach him to deflect that energy by giving him more wants, more 
work. Put every atom of energy at interest. Successful people 
are those who project their emotions into a life-work, something 
worth while. 

It is the amount of libido that we project into our work that 
makes it attractive, interesting. Nursing, teaching, social service, 
etc., are forms of sublimation of the maternal instinct. 

Be truthful with the child. Tell him what he wants to know 
about sex or anything else, but do not add unsolicited information. 
He will thus gain his knowledge of sex in a fragmentary way, 
piece-meal, according to his capacity to understand, and will not 
develop a precociousness which is always unhealthy. 

Do not cause any introversion by shock or severe punishment 
for strong emotional tendencies, thus forcing the emotions back 
into the sub-conscious where the pent-up repression may cause a 
conflict. You may poison a pest in your house—but if the animal 
dies between the floor boards, known to you—the dead animal is a 
greater menace to health than when he was alive. There is an 
analogy in this and the sudden introversion of the emotions. Lead 
him away from his conflicts gradually and thereby avoid damming 
up of the emotions in the unconscious where it may lead to graver 
symptoms. 

Teach him ways of reality, that life is a struggle, and thus pro- 
tect him from morbid day dreams which take him away from 
reality. His interest must not be turned within himself. He can 
only be made efficient when his interests are projected outside him- 
self to the realities of life. 

Ills come from turning our interests inward instead of outward. 
Excessive shyness, self-consciousness, self-love are signs of danger. 

Let him play with both sexes so that he may learn to properly 
adjust himself in later life. This is a strong argument for co-edu- 
cation. 

A woman who is shy and indifferent to men is abnormal. A 
man who is not at home with women is abnormal. 

Movement, as I stated before, is an outlet of sex. Therefore 
encourage dancing, games, sports and all healthful motor activities 
that give natural outlets, not forgetting to refine this great gift into 
intellectual processes. 

Recognize that the individual may express his conflicts in artis~ 
tic productions, the esthetic outlet for love. Teach him to realize 
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that his sex force is the clay in the potter’s (his) hands. It is in 
his power to transform (sublimate) this clay into useful production 
—creative works of art—or there may develop nothing greater in 
him than common clay—because of his lack of appreciation of its 
powers and possibilities. 

Many learn to sublimate through their artistic tendencies. In- 
telligent appreciation of this has led to splendid artistic work in 
the reéducation of our soldiers. Object love always predominates 
in an artistic production. 

All artists, great musicians, poets, are temperamental, restless, 
creative. 

The libido is the great force that urges them on, like the wings 
of Pegasus, to flights beyond the common sphere; the libido pro- 
jected into noble and beautiful things. 

Music, too, is a love outlet. Note the song of the bird in the 
mating season. 

I have discussed sex from a psychoanalyst’s point of view, and I 
trust that I have vindicated the position of the analysts by showing 
that their mission is to beget an understanding, uplifting, an en- 
nobling of this great dynamic force in the race; so that mankind, 
understanding its power and possibilities for all that is best in life, 
may learn to use it, to sublimate it into creative works of art, even 
into the realm of genius, leading mankind away from the thoughts 
of the gross sexuality, the sensual, to the realm of the beautiful 
and good. 

Out of the secret workings of nature, decay, fermentation, 
germination, she produces new life and beauty. 

Out of the unconscious secret workings of the mind, the dyna- 
mic force of love-life evolves creative art, the master works of man. 

Criticisms, as I said in the beginnning, come of a superficial 
knowledge of psychoanalysis. 

One who understands the psychology knows that psychoanalysis 
marks an epoch in the history of philosophy for the betterment, the 
uplift of mankind. 

The analyst guides his patient from the basic instincts, conducts 
the suppressed emotion to a higher, more useful goal, by bringing 
the disease to the light, showing the patient how to solve it, how to 
control it. 

The analyst does not force anything upon the patient. He 
simply shows the individual things that he can understand, but which 
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he could not see for himself ; makes him aware of his buried mental 
processes, and releases the intense fixation which is at the root of 
the neurosis. 

The analysis is difficult. Only neurologists and psychiatrists 
should presume to practice it. 

There should be a certain good-will between the doctor and the 
patient; the patient must co-operate and be willing to unfold. 





Often the patient has a subconscious resistance toward getting 
well. His disease is a morbid gain and he prefers to nurse it, 
prefers to be sick. The physician must break this resistance and 
obtain a transference. 

Hypnotism, suggestion, and other mental therapeutic measures 
change the mental attitude toward symptoms; they side-track the 
difficulty for the time being. Taking away the symptoms does not 
effect a cure. 

When mildew appears on a glass of jelly, it is a symptom that 
the jelly is turning bad. Remove the mildew, the symptom, but 
the sour condition of the jelly remains unchanged. 

If the jar be allowed to stand, the mildew will reappear. There 
is no hope of stopping the return of the mildew unless one finds a 
means to sweeten the jelly below the symptoms. There is an anal- 
ogy in this and the technique of psychoanalysis. 

The analyst reaches the fundamental difficulty, the cause, and 
takes away the power that the morbid mental processes exerted on 
the patient, the buried unconscious processes, by going through the 
whole personality, even to infancy. 

I cannot here attempt the special technique of analysing fan- 





tasies, wishes, dreams, slips of the tongue, the psychology of wit, 
symbolism, and the interpretation of mannerisms. In the language 
of Mme. Sherry “ Every little movement has a meaning of its own,” 
whether it be gesture or speech. 

This is true of the normal as well as of the neurotic, for the 
neurotic differs from the normal only in degree. 

However, I shall add a few words on the subject of wishes. 

Life is one eternal dream—wishes. Children live in their 
wishes. We cannot get away from our wishes day or night. As 
long as we breathe we build castles in the air by day, and we have 
our outlets for the day-wish in the night-dream. 

We betray our wishes in every movement, in speech, writing, 
mannerisms. “Actions speak louder than words.” 
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The insane realize their wishes in the wake, the normal cannot 
always do this: therefore, the night dream acts as an outlet. It 
takes up the day dream and works it out symbolically. 

The analyst, understanding the symbolism of dreams, discovers 
the hidden wish. 

Every conscious lie is a dream or a wish, so one betrays what he 
really wants, what he would like to be, by his lies. 

Lying is therefore an outlet, a satisfaction. The longer one 
holds to a lie, the more one talks about it, the more satisfaction one 
gets, the more one begins to believe in it. It becomes true to him. 

Herein lies a great danger; when a lie becomes truth to the 
child, it is almost impossible to break it. 

The lie often has a sex complex, and many an innocent man has 
been sent to prison, the victim of a pathological liar. These tragic 
mistakes in the dispensation of justice might be saved if jurists 
knew more of abnormal psychology. Pathological problems can- 
not be worked out by legal technicalities. This subject deserves 
serious consideration. 

There are manifold avenues in character interpretation for the 
analyst to travel. The unconscious working of the mind is more 
often expressed in symbols. A monument, for example, is a symbol, 
but a symbol means nothing to us until we fathom the history it 
represents of a bloody battle, a great sacrifice, and heroism. 

The interpretation of the symbols is, therefore, an important and 
difficult part of the work. 

It will not be possible here to discuss all types of neuroses, nor 
shall I refer to the many perversions but shall confine myself to 
hysteria, compulsive-neuroses, anxiety-neuroses, and neuresthenia. 

Perhaps hysteria in all of its dissembling forms is the neurosis 
most generally found, although not understood. 

A large percentage of hospital cases is hysteria. It usually 
comes on between puberty and menopause, although males as well 
as females are subject to the malady. 

Many cases are known -where patients remained in bed for years, 
and might have remained there for life, if some extraordinary 
emotional stimuli had not aroused their will power and changed 
their mental attitude. 

Freud found that the hysterical manifestations were not ac- 
cidental but had an actual cause, just as disgust may cause vomiting. 

Freud claims that hysterical symptoms are the expression of a 
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wish fulfillment. The patient tried to put the urge, the infantile 
wishes down, but only succeeded in crowding them out of con- 
sciousness, the memory. The repressed wish still remained in the 
unconscious, waiting a chance to become active. 

It did become active by a process of conversion; that is: the 
strangled emotions were converted into sensory and motor symp- 
toms, 

To quote Freud: “The hysteric suffers mostly from reminis- 





cences. The symptoms are remnants and memory-symbols for cer- 
tain traumatic events, dating perchance into childhood; and these 
events, years after their occurrence, continue to influence the life 
of the patient.” 

Suppose your city erected a beautiful monument in commemora- 
tion of the brave soldiers who made the supreme sacrifice in the 
late war. 

The monument would be an appropriate symbol and have its 
place as such in your mind and affection; but what normal person 
would stop and weep every time he passed the monument? 

Yet this, says Freud, is exactly what hysterics and neurotics do. 
For not only do they recall past events, but also feed on them, 
stick to them with intense emotion, and thus are unable to adjust 
themselves to the trials and problems of the present. 

This fixation of the psyche on past events that should have been 
buried and forgotten is what causes the neurosis, the hysteria. 

The reason for the strangled emotions, Freud says, is that at 
the time of occurrence it could not be adequately worked off; for 





some reason it was impossible to give vent to the feelings. 

Hysteria may attack any motor activity of the body, or it may 
simulate any, or all, diseases. The clinical pictures are so varied 
that it is often difficult to diagnose. The nature of hysteria is to 
disappear, and then suddenly reappear. 

The characteristic feature of hysteria is the ability to convert 
the psychic disturbance into physical symptoms such as: paralysis, 
contractions, convulsions, aphonia (loss of voice) anaesthesia (loss 
of sense of pain), hyper-anaesthesia (tenderness and pain where 
it cannot be accounted for), and blindness. All are conversions of 
the psychic into physical manifestations. Crying spells, headaches, 
craving for sympathy, are all morbid signs. 

Every case of shell-shock, and one can recall the press reports 
of the varied and unusual symptoms that that malady displayed, is 
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nothing more nor less than traumatic hysteria. The disease is a 
morbid gain; it has been coming up for years. Accident or some 
shock merely determined it. 

Tragic mistakes were made in the beginning of the war in 
handling the shell-shock cases. France thought that they were 
psychopathic and put them in asylums. The treatment was harsh. 
England failed because she coddled them too much. 

Later, eminent neurologists diagnosed the malady as nothing 
more nor less than hysteria, traumatic hysteria, and intelligent treat- 
ment along that line met with splendid success and cures. 

Out of chaos usually comes some light, and we have learned 
much from the tragedies incident to the war. War neuroses have 
enlightened both the medical and the lay mind as to the importance 
of understanding and handling these cases, and to respect the most 
advanced branch of neurology, psychoanalysis. 

To cure a case of hysteria, it is necessary to remove the mental 
conflict which is at the bottom of the hysterical symptoms. In 
removing these memories and their accompanying painful emotions, 
the symptoms disappear. 

Psychoanalysis strives to bring up to the surface this offending 
psyche, brings it to the consciousness and thus purge the mind of 
the trouble-maker by a process called catharsis. Psychoanalysis is 
the only cure. 

Sometimes the hidden idea, entering the conscious mind, cannot 
be worked off in motor symptoms, such as the hysteric may do, 
but remains fixed in the mind. This is an inability of conversion, 
and the patient suffers from obsessions, absurd ideas of which he 
cannot rid himself, and which bear so little resemblance to the 
original complex, that he does not recognize it. 

The obsession represents a compensation for the unbearable 
idea, and takes the place of that idea in the conversion. This same 
mechanism, Freud claims, holds good in all compulsive neuroses, 
obsessions, doubts, phobias. A pathological fear is termed a 
phobia. 

Fear is normal. If it were not for fear we would be killed, 
but excessive fear is cause for alarm. In a phobia the libido is tied 
up in the symptom; that is, the patient gets an outlet, a gain in 
being afraid. 

The psychoneuroses comprise hysteria and compulsive neuroses. 

In conclusion, we may claim that this new psychology, psycho- 
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analysis, marks an epoch in the uplift of humanity: character-build- 
ing. It encourages a more honest form of thinking and living. 

Let us have less shams about sex and everything else. To quote 
Walt Whitman: “ Welcome is every organ and attribute of me, and 
of any man hearty and clean. Not an inch, not a particle of an inch 
is vile, and none shall be less familiar than the rest.” 

Repressions of civilization beget hypocrisy. We must get away 
from self-deception; we must be more honest with ourselves, and 
find out what we really are. Then and only then will we face the 
truth about nervous breakdowns. We will acknowledge that nerv- 
ous invalidism is rarely due to overwork, as is generally accepted, 
but that there is a predisposition to the break, due to repressed 
emotions and unsatisfied instincts. 

Neurasthenia will then cease to be fashionable. Hysterical pa- 
tients will learn that repressions may be sublimated, utilized for all 
that is best in the individual. 

To sum up: Psychoanalysis penetrates into the unconscious 
motives of our thoughts and actions, and shows us-how to utilize 
our feelings for the best development and conduct of life. Again 
in the words of the great philosopher Socrates “Know Thyself.” 


January 17, 1920. 
































SEX AND HUNGER 


By Isapor H. Coriat, M.D. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


According to Freud? “The fact of sexual need in man and 
animals is expressed in biology by the assumption of a sexual im- 
pulse. This impulse is made analogous to the impulse of taking 
nourishment, and to hunger.” Although this analogy is a well- 
attested observation in psychoanalysis, the two aspects of the funda- 
mental libido have not been completely elaborated and consequently 
the following observations from psychoanalytic experience may 
prove to be of interest. 

The perpetual driving force of human emotions and conduct, 
comes from the great region of the unconscious. This creative 
force presents itself in two aspects, the problem of self-preservation 
or the nutritional libido and the problem of the perpetuation of the 
race, or the sexual libido. It seems however according to Freud, 
that instead of there being two separate libido streams, there is 
only one. For the pleasure derived from satisfying hunger is at 
the bottom ‘sexual, possibly because of the close interlinking or 
practical identity of the two cravings, that of self-preservation and 
self-perpetuation.; As Freud states? “ He who sees a satisfied child 
sink back from the mother’s breast, and fall asleep with reddened 
cheeks and a blissful smile, will have to admit that this picture re- 
mains as typical of the expression of sexual gratification later in 
life.” 

Consequently, the ambivalent aspects of this great creative libido, 
sex and hunger—are of the greatest importance for psychoanalysis. 
A proof of the ambivalent features of the fundamental libido is 
shown, that in regression to primitive cravings, the nutritional 
libido may serve sexual ends, or on the contrary the sexual libido 
may regress to purely nutritional strivings. An excellent example 
of the latter tendency in a strongly introverted individual is vividly 
portrayed in the Russian novel “ Oblomov” by Goncharoff.® 

1 Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex, p. I. 

2 Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex, p. 44. 


3], H. Coriat, Repressed Emotions, 1920 (Chap. III, “ Repressed Emo- 
tions in Literature,” devoted to a psychoanalysis of “ Oblomov”). 
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One of the best examples of the identity of the hunger libido 
and the sexual libido is shown in the analysis of the following case, 
where the hunger feeling was a sort of a compulsive symbolic ex- 
pression of an unsatisfied sexual craving. For several months a 
young married woman had complained of a general nervousness, 
headache, easy fatigue, depression, anxiety and a sense of intense 
hunger. This latter persisted after eating a full meal, even large 
quantities of food failed to dissipate the intense hunger feeling. 
Like the hunger feeling, the general nervousness, as will be pointed 
out later, was the result of an unsatisfied sexual craving. 

For domestic reasons the young woman was living apart from 
her husband and the hunger feeling first appeared after several 
months of sexual abstinence. The hunger sensation was intense 
and persistent, was definitely localized in the epigastrium and it would 
not disappear even after a full meal. Sometimes the sensation 
reached such a degree of intensity that she would feel like scream- 


“false mental hunger” of Dejerine and 


ing. It corresponded to 
like it had a purely psychic origin. The frequency of gastric dis- 
turbances in neurotics is a fact of ordinary clinical experience, and 
they form the so-called false gastropathies of the French School. 
In Janet’s* observations, the strong impulsions to eat were associated 
with the same neurotic anxiety symptoms which occur under condi- 
tions of unsatisfied sexual craving and consequently must be inter- 
preted as mere symbolic equivalents of the repressed libido. 

As the psychoanalysis of the case progressed and the pent-up 
libido was gradually released through the analytic therapy, the 
hunger feeling gradually subsided, and finally completely disap- 
peared. During this period the dreams were interesting as sym- 
bolically portraying her sexual! conflicts and her desires for relief 
from the sexual tension. As an example of such dreams there may 
be cited,—a man borrowing her suit case and using it to fill with 
objects: or a dream of being in a room between two burning fire- 
places (between two fires). The analysis not only relieved the 
hunger feeling, but also the other neurotic manifestations such as 
fatigue, depression, headache, and anxiety. In other words the 
psychoanalysis directed the repressed libido from the sexual path 
to the goal of sublimation. 

Here the hunger feeling was of psychic origin, a sort of a sym- 


4P. Janet, The Pathogenesis of Some Impulsions, Journal Abnormal Psy- 
chology, I, 1, 1906. 
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bolic expression or substitution for an unsatisfied sexual craving 
and it disappeared when the repressed craving found a path of 
release. In this case the hunger sensations were not produced by 
peripheral stimuli from the contractions of an empty stomach, as is 
claimed in Cannon’s theory® on the nature of hunger, because the 
feeling would be present and in fact would be most intense, when 
the stomach was full, and further indulgence in food had no effect 
in producing a diminution of the sensation of hunger. Psycho- 
analytic experience cannot agree with Cannon when he states: 
“A pathological form of the sensation—the inordinate hunger 
(bulimia) of certain neurotics—is in accordance with the well- 
known disturbances of the tonic innervation of the alimentary canal 
in such individuals.” That the hunger sensation in this case was a 
genuine sexual craving and not a mere desire for food, is shown by 
the fact that symbolic dreams of gratification of repressed sexual 
desires persistently occurred during the course of analysis. 

If hunger is produced by peripheral stimuli alone, from the 
muscular contractions of an empty stomach, it is difficult to under- 
stand how these contractions can produce a general hunger sensa- 
tion. However, Kempf* makes a statement which may serve to 
elucidate this problem—* the gratification of the compulsive sexual 
craving is in its physiological mechanics very similar to the gratifica- 
tion of the itching gastric surface, compulsive food craving. The 
self-preservative cravings and the reproductive cravings are in no 
essential respect dissimilar in the principal of seeking counter 
stimulation for the neutralizing effort.” 

A complete insight into the feeling of hunger will have to depend 
upon analysis of the more delicate and deeper affective reactions and 
can never be gained through a study of the gastric motility alone. 
Hunger is merely one of the manifestations of the libido or one of 
the various roads upon which the libido moves. As the libido of 
childhood is almost entirely occupied with the instinct of nutrition, it 
seems that the psychic hunger may be a sort of a regression to the 
asexualized libido of early life. Therefore, in the case cited, the 
hunger craving was a sort of a partial regression to a very early 
period of her life, a partial libido striving, a kind of protective 
mechanism, a return to the time when her emotional conflicts were 
reduced to a minimum, or at least, concerned only her nutritional 


5 W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Fear, Hunger and Rage, 1915. 
6 Kempf, The Autonomic Functions and the Personality, p. 55. 
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cravings. Of course, this does not invalidate the psychoanalytic 
proof that it was also a symbol of unsatisfied sexuality, merely 
another road upon which the libido had travelled. 

Thus we see in this case also, an identification in the uncon- 
scious of the sexual functions and those of nutrition, and a sort of 
displacement of interest from repressed erotic to repressed hunger 
inclinations. Steckel has also recently pointed out, on the basis of 
his experience in hunger haunted Vienna, an analogy between love 
and hunger.” In the novel entitled “Hunger” by Knut Hamsun, 
the author very cleverly shows that when a large portion of the 
libido was utilized in the hunger sensations, there were practically 
no sexual feelings and strong erotic tendencies only appeared when 
the hunger feeling was appeased. 

Dreams of eating, as symbolic sexual expressions of the uncon- 
scious, aré very frequent in the neuroses, particularly when the sexual 
repression is very strongly directed to a conflict between the inner 
desires and the sexual standards as tolerated by society. Freud 
admits the difficulty of interpreting hunger dreams, as such dreams 
may be merely simple wishes and satisfy other than purely erotic 
needs. I believe, however, that these dreams represent symbolically 
a means of utilization of another erotogenetic zone, one that is not 
repulsive to social conventions or to ethical ideas, as a means of 
harmlessly secur‘ng sexual gratification. For instance, one neurotic 
young woman had a dream of placing raw chicken entrails in her 
mouth. Here the phallic significance is clear and after considerable 
resistance to the dream analysis, she said: “It expresses my horror 
of the sexual side of life.” In another dream a cream puff was 
given her by a man. She ate it under protest and finally spat it 
out. Here again in a veiled symbolic manner, there was expressed 
the horror of the grossly sexual act. In fact, all her eating dreams 
she interpreted as “ snatching at forbidden fruit.” As the patient 
improved under the psychoanalysis and as the pent-up libido became 
liberated and sublimated the eating dreams gradually disappeared. 

There is a subtle erotic significance in this patient’s interpreta- 
tion of her eating dreams as “ snatching at forbidden fruit,” for it 
at once suggests the symbolism of the Garden of Eden. The 
myth of the Garden of Eden is nothing but the unconscious ex- 
pression of a composite fantasy of childhood and in its symbolic 
projection there is a strong linking of eating and nakedness and 


7 Der Nervose Magen, 1919. 
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a feeling of sexual shame. For only after the fruit was eaten (a 
complete satisfaction of the hunger libido) “they knew that they 
were naked” (the beginning of the sexual libido), a very pretty ex- 
ample of the transition from the asexual hunger libido of the child- 
hood te the tabooed sexual feeling of the adult life with its sense of 
shame. As Freud states it* “Since bed and board constitute mar- 
riage, the former are often put for the latter in the dream, and as 
far as practicable this sexual presentation complex is transposed to 
the eating complex.” 

The eating dreams recorded by arctic and antarctic explorers 
may be just as much symbolizations of the sexual craving due to 
enforced abstinence from normal sexual relations, as actual wishes 
for food, for it must be remembered that under these conditions of 
cold, strain and darkness, men regress to very primitive types of 
thinking and acting. In another case, there occurred a dream of the 
phallus being inserted in the lip erogenous zone and instead of a 
pollution, the lips became covered with particles of chewed food, a 
sort of a complete identification of the instinct of nutrition and the 
sexual instinct. 

When it is recalled that according to Carlson’s experiments, 
hunger contractions in the stomach in experimental starvation 
persist during practically the half time of sleeping, we can easily 
see how these psychoneurotics have eating dream- whose strong 
sexual craving is absolutely unsatisfied or incompletely sublimated. 
The dream of eating together is often a symbol of sexual inter- 
course, while among certain Australian tribes, acceptance of food 
by woman from a man either constitutes a marriage ceremony or it 
is looked upon as being a cause of conception. Here we have a 
type of racial symbolic thinking which among primitives strongly 
resembles the infantile birth theories of civilized individuals, em- 
phasizing again the identity of love and hunger, an identity which 
often manifests itself in the dream work of the unconscious. In 
addition there can be cited the various rites of primitive people to 
meet the instinctive demands of sex and society. Frequently in 
association with these rites, phallic ceremonials developed, as primi- 
tive man’s necessity for the preservation of the individual in order 
to perpetuate the race. An example of primitive symbolic thinking 
of the identification of food and sexual fertility is seen in the 
Snake Dance of the Hopi Indians, the most minutely examined of 


8Interpretation of Dreams. 
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all the Pueblo Rites.® “These (snakes) are carried in the mouths 
of the dancing Snake Priests, who are sprinkled with meal by the 
women and finally the serpents are taken far afield and burned, that 
they may bear to the Powers below the prayers for rain and fertil- 
ity which is the object of the whole ceremony. ... The Snake 
Maid is the personification of underworld life, the type that 
appears in the cultivated maize of the fields and the reproduction of 
animals in the wilds.” 

Sexual symbolisms hidden under the guise of food are quite 
common in modern society. Instances are the “candy kiss” (some- 
thing sweet to be sucked by the lips as an erogenous zone) or telling 
a woman she is “good enough to eat” (as an equivalent of a wish 
for sexual relations). The frequent impulses in neurotics to gag 
or vomit is merely a reaction of disgust toward sexual relations 
transferred to the food-erotogenetic zone. A woman suffering 
from an anxiety hysteria for instance had the following sexual 
displacement dream. It seemed that quantities of rocks were com- 
ing out of her mouth and a friend who was a psychologist, examined 
these rocks and said that they were the cause of her nervous illness. 
She spat out quantities of rocks and in the dream there was a feeling 
of disgust. When it is stated that the first association with the 
word “rocks” referred to her husband, it can be easily seen that 
the disgust with sexual relations, here displaced to the mouth zone, 
lay at the bottom of her nervousness. The real cause of her illness 
in the dream seemed to be the rocks, here symbolizing her husband, 
and as the rocks were white and smooth, they also symbolized the 
male principle, a variant of the so-called “spermatozoon dreams ” 
(Silberer). 

Another patient would stop in the midst of the analysis to drink 
warm milk and among her neurotic symptoms were general anxiety, 
depression and attacks of intense hunger. This case showed strong 
repressed sexual cravings, which clearly appeared in the dream 
symbolisms, such as dreams of repulsing the marriage relations and 
awaking in fear: arches covered with roses: symbolized dreams of 
the winged phallus and of hugging and kissing a statue of Hermes. 
This latter symbolism is interesting, in view of the fact that Knight” 
points out the Hermes was a Priapic figure. 

® See Mythology of All Races, Vol. X, North American Mythology (Alex- 


ander), from which quotations are taken. 
10 The Symbolic Language of Ancient Art and Mythology, p. 114. 
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The essential feature of these neuroses with strong somatic 
symptoms of hunger is the damning up of the sexual libido, because 
in the neuroses the introversion relates especially to this aspect of 
the libido. For this reason there often occurs the so-called “ air- 
hunger,” the difficulty in breathing in the anxiety states, or the 
globus as a displacement of actually repressed erotic sensations. 








OUR TAINTED ETHICS 
By SAMUEL D. SCHMALHAUSEN 


In Boris Sidis’ Philistine and Genius you will come upon this 
memorable sentence: “ The very men who looked down with de- 
light when the sand of the arena reddened with human blood, 
made the theatre ring with applause when Terence in his famous 
line proclaimed the brotherhood of men. 

We are all incorrigibly moral. The worst of it is that we are 
proud of our incorrigibility. The wickedest man will stoutly main- 
tain that his conduct has some higher purpose than self-satisfac- 
tion. (Vilely immoral persons have a most rigid justification of 
their code.) As far as he is concerned, there is no logic on earth, 
no controverting fact, that will shake his conviction. If it were 
not so, how could we explain man’s inhumanity to man, and to 
woman, that makes countless thousands mourn? The stagey 
part he plays in life depends for its theatric success upon the con- 
viction of an impersonal integrity, an impersonality by the side of 
which the affairs of his conventional and familiar self are trivial 
indeed. Pretence is the key to man’s conduct in a so-called civil- 
ized society. That instinct for make-believe I shall call his the- 
atricalism. You can’t rob man of his theatricalism. He knows 
that all the world’s a stage and that playing a conspicuous role 
elicits applause and admiration. The one indispensable require- 
ment is good acting. Even if one plays the villian’s part, the listen- 
ing world will applaud if only the acting—the dramaturgy of pre- 
tence—is absorbing. The instinctive need of approval—no man 
is sufficient unto himself, though some deluded souls are cynically 
joyous in the belief that they are—adequately accounts for man’s 
habit of self-justification. The primal essence of all morality is 
the need of approval. Morality may be defined as the Art of Self- 
Approval. 

Morality is a tyrannous code of agreements the open violation 
of which provokes such fierce and concentrated hostility that only 
very exceptional persons (occupying strategic positions in society) 
dare be out-and-out “immoral,” while mediocre creatures must 
hide behind closed doors, so to speak, to assert their private anar- 
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chisms. Why this fixity of the moral code, this harsh pronounce- 
ment against trespassers? 

In a treacherous world, security is the goal of all unconscious 
striving. Security is at best a passionate assumption; it is never 
a certified reality. Security emerges from the possession of useful 
advantages. For everyday mortals, conventional morality is the 
most useful of those advantages. It simplifies life by standard- 
izing conduct. It builds approvals and shields men from the pain- 
ful consequences of self-analysis. It lubricates the machinery of 
intercourse between man and his fellows. It lends the appear- 
ance of wholeness, of continuity, of significance, to an otherwise 
chaotic life. It buoys up common men in their turbulent hours of 
need ; to the familiar sanctions they cling lovingly as to life-savers. 
And most important of all, conventional morality surrounds youth’s 
impulsive experiences with fringes of righteousness, the adorn- 
ment and consolation of* make-believe characters. ‘ Person” 
etymologically derives from the Latin “persona” signifying mask. 
Humans play their mock-heroic parts with more verve and gusto 
and self-distinction when they are masked. Life is (for the gen- 
erality of mankind) more interesting when viewed through a me- 
dium. Is not conventional morality precisely that medium through 
which ordinary folk like to glimpse the panorama of existence? 
Masks, like horses’ blinkers, shut off impinging sights and sounds 
and disconcerting views, narrowing the vista to accustomed sign 
posts and milestones. Conventional morality is the ample mask 
Homo puts on as soon as he grows old enough to be conscious of 
his role in society. And so we shuffle through life’s common ways 
“tricked in disguises,” our real scheming and plotting selves hid- 
den not only from the quizzical outside world but frequently from 
ourselves. We shudder to think of ourselves unmasked, as vir- 
tuous women shudder to think of themselves unclothed in a public 
place. The world is not to be trusted. Our discomfiture is the 
world’s delight. Our ample masks cloak that discomfiture. We 
live by pretence and delusion. 

Morality is the hegemony of inherited customs. Inherited 
customs standardize conduct. Standardized conduct anticipates 
life’s emergencies for the average man. Conventional morality 
prepares him by preliminary catechisms for the crises of maturity. 
He is taught how to behave in company. A breach of etiquette is 
the irreparable sin because it makes conformists abruptly aware of 
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the fragility of their glorified routines. A breach of morality is a 
heinous offense because it makes all moral folk wonder whether 
their congenial brand of conformity is the last word in wisdom. 
Here we trip upon the very crux of the situation. A moral man 
attains to the “moral” estate by the social processes of imitation 
and repetition. Before he could even know the meaning of 
the bond, he had already been taught to act thus and so. He be- 
comes moral by fiat of external authority. His morality has in 
literal truth been imposed upon him unawares. Suddenly, one 
fine analytic day, a passionate voice challenges him: “ How do you 
know?” “Why?” And his toy-house of right and wrong topples 
over and with it his heavy accumulation of make-believe. The 
dumb is stunned into a poignant realization of inadequacy. He 
honestly admits to himself (whisperingly) that he doesn’t really 
know why he believes as he does. The simple truth is that he does 
not believe as he does; he has believed parasitically as others in his 
immediate environ have wilfully made him to believe. The plight 
of credulity was never more touchingly expressed than in the fol- 
lowing confession of Mrs. Knox in Shaw’s Fanny’s First Play: 

“ Mrs. Knoxr—No, Jo; you know I’m not. What better were 
my people than yours, for all their pride? But I’ve noticed it all 
my life: we’re ignorant. We don’t really know what’s right and 
what’s wrong. We're all right as long as things go the way they 
always did. We bring our children up just as we were brought 
up; and we go to church or chapel just as our parents did; and 
we say what everybody says; and it goes on all right until some- 
thing out of the way happens; there’s a family quarrel, or one of 
the children goes wrong, or a father takes to drink, or an aunt 
goes mad, or one of us finds ourselves doing something we never 
thought we'd want to do. And then you know what happens; com- 
plaints and quarrels and huff and offence and bad language and 
bad temper and regular bewilderment as if Satan possessed us all. 
We find out that with all our respectability and piety, we have no 
real religion and no way of telling right from wrong. We've 
nothing but our habits; and when they’re upset, where are we? 
Just like Peter in the storm trying to walk on the water and find- 
ing he couldn’t.” 

What an unforgettable commentary on the dumb morality of 
habit ! ; 
At the luminous moment when a mortal asks himself the why 
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of his faiths, he has pulled loose from the placenta of otherism and 
has become (however gropingly) an individuality. The familiar 
approvals are no longer tenable. The accustomed certitude 1s 
fractured. Accepted loyalties are distraught. Selfhood has arisen, 
challenging and challenged. Think of a person as having taken 
his conduct for granted—what surprise that he fights tigerishly for 
moral-survival when pounced upon by a whys-man who asks the 
rationale of that conduct. The besieged fellow doesn’t know what 
defenses to erect. Hitherto he has not felt the need of analysis. 
His inevitable first attitude is one of hostility, the hostility that is 
a variant of self-preservation. He draws his mask tighter. He 
pretends that his beliefs are just naturally right by inherent force. 
He defends what he does not clearly understand. If his vanity 
is not too incrustated with delusion, he will retire, apparently vic- 
torious, unmoved, self-justified, but in reality, inwardly dismayed, 
a heavy-hearted uncertainty tugging at his conscience. Self-anal- 
ysis has broken the heart of loyalty. He must begin anew the 
unsweet task of reaffirming his faith in his ancient faiths, lying 
bleeding now on a battlefield of doubt. 

Morality resists criticism for the same reason that human 
beings shun disapproval. Disapproval disorders one’s neatly ap- 
pointed world. Disapproval is the jarring discord in the mind’s 
quondam harmony. To banish the discord, to reinstate the har- 
mony, is the serious business of the Will. Man cannot live ener- 
getically nor achieve whole-heartedly with divided will. An un- 
questioned and unquestioning unity seems necessary to that high 
confidence which finds fulfillment in life’s manifold duties. 
Morality is the unwritten bond of approval between bungling hu- 
mans. It is the mask that screens uncertainty. Those brutal in- 
tellectuals whose mission it is to tear off mediocrity’s masks meet 
the fate of all the ungodly. For their excessive inquisitiveness 
they are persecuted and cast out. (It is interesting to note how 
inquisitorial is our affectionate concern for other human beings.) 
Our image-breakers and mask-deriders ask too much of man. 
They would have him ingloriously exposed to the biting winds of 
disillusion. A tonic exposure indeed for those who can survive it, 
unbroken in spirit, unembittered in heart! The Spartan fibre has 
not been bred into the whole human race. With pathetic cheer- 
fulness will men confess their discordant weaknesses, if only the 
confessor will promise absolution. But suppose a human is ex- 
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horted for truth’s sake to peer into his unmasked mind, to probe 
the vainglorious depths of his affrighted soul, for truth’s sake, 
the gift of absolution no longer dangling hopefully before his 
awakened eyes, would confessional be the welcome thing it con- 
ventionally is reputed to be? Men must justify their conduct to 
themselves, for the mind cannot long endure the strain of inner 
conflict. Men must justify their conduct to the world because, 
preoccupied with schemes and hopes and tasks never-ending, they 
have not available enough ethical energy for disputing every dif- 
ference with a hostile jury. Sweet accord, inwardly and out- 
wardly, the soul of doubt-haunted man doth crave. 

It is good to ask ourselves now and then such disconcerting 
queries as: Why do we need morality at all? What is conscience? 
Can men (as we know them in war and in peace) be moral? Can 
lofty minds do without the restraints and solaces of morality? 
Why do creative thinkers war upon conventional codes? Who is 
equipped to define morality for all of us? Why does an excess 
of self-righteous zeal tend to be persecutive?... For clarity’s 
sake let us analyze four significant phases of morality: the ethics 
of conventionality; the ethics of persecution; the ethics of loyal- 
ism; the ethics of humanism. In these four types of self-real- 
ization we may discover what is good and what evil in human 
morality (as practised in civilized communities). Only a simple- 
ton will be amazed to unearth a shocking amount of evil in the 
familiar practices of virtuous folk. The pride of virtue, like the 
hard disdain of vice, is inherent in the melodramatic poses and pre- 
tences that conjointly constitute the theatricalism so dear to un- 
imaginative minds to whom, on the plane of melodrama, life is 
perennially absorbing. Virtuous ones little understand their vir- 
tues. Vile ones as little understand their vices. We know that 
long before humans have attained the age of reason-and-reflection, 
their codes of conduct have been ready-made for them. The com- 
pulsions of instinct and of habitualism have grooved out in the 
non-resistant clay of memory tenacious patterns of approval and 
even more tenacious patterns of disapproval. And life during its 
distracted period of reason and reflection is tragically spent in con- 
flicting justifications, recriminations, back-slidings, resurgences, 
floppings and standings erect, painful combatings with instinct’s 
vagaries and reason’s treacherous whimsicalities. . . . Ethics is the 
disheartening attempt to straighten out a crooked world. 
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The mischievous experiment of the precedent generations, the 
splitting humanity into two hemispheres, labeled respectively The 
Good and The Bad, The Good manifesting their native superior- 
ity by mercilessly ostracising The Bad, by wielding the torture 
instruments of a studied persecution, by creating a hell on earth 
for the outcaste; The Bad parading their superiority by bitter re- 
taliations, malign perversities, and excessive indulgence in the tac- 
tics of hate of The Good,—the Age of Melodrama still triumphs. 
The majority of humans drain their most effervescent delights 
from the vivid antagonisms of Virtue and Vice. That melodrama 
seems exhaustless in its human appeal. And yet, here we are, 
good and bad, virtuous and vicious, hating, scandalmongering, ac- 
cusing, envying, distorting, paining, torturing one another. We are 
experts in vivisection. We tear life to shreds with about as much 
concern as a drunken driver who runs down a passer-by, mani- 
fests. The fellow was in the way. Life (as the other person sees 
fit to live it) is in our way. So, we run it down. Butchers by 
instinct, we delight in brandishing the blade. “ As I reflected upon 
the intensive application of man to war in cold, rain, and mud; 
in rivers, canals, and lakes; underground, in the air, and under 
the sea; infected with vermin, covered with scabs, adding the 
stench of his own filthy body to that of his decomposing com- 
rades; hairy, begrimed, bedraggled, yet with unflagging zeal 
striving eagerly to kill his fellows; and as I felt within myself the 
mystical urge of the sound of great cannon I realized that war is 
a normal state of man.” Thus writes Dr. Crile in his unforget- 
table A Mechanistic View of War and Peace. 

Our lovely instincts make existence less than a paradise but 
more than a boredom. Perhaps we ought not to lament. At any 
rate, here we are and for flickering periods diurnally we must 
somehow contrive to get along. And we do. How? Essentially, 
by fixed and memorable conventionalisms. When Oscar Wilde 
wrote, “ Manners before Morals, my dear,” he immortalized more 
than a flippant epigram. He gave us the key to conventional 
morality. For a certified code of salutations is a harmonizing 
force of incalculable importance in a society whose underpinnings 
are pretence and make-believe. “Gaucherie”—an embarrassing 
left-handedness—is the badge in a conventionalized society of the 
uncouth. To be uncouth in polite society is more fraught with men- 
ace than being downright immoral. For splendid reasons. Im- 
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morality is (to moral persons) a source of clandestine joy and of 
hushed speculation; hence it bears its recompense in human in- 
terest. Half the intense delight of conventionally good people is 
illegitimate, snatched as it rougishly is from the unruly deeds of 
the dare-devils. Then, too, the very knowledge that you (or I), 
undiscovered, may fluently discuss the immorality of a caught of- 
fender is quite a delightful superiority. Vanity is too self-con- 
scious to neglect that histrionic opportunity. The mind loves to 
wallow in its own hysterical purities. Scandal-mongering is the 
spice of life. That’s what conventional humans _half-wittedly 
have in mind when they say that a perfectly good world would 
be a bore! Immorality “pays” the race by keying its interest up 
to the pitch of a thrilling dime novel. But uncouthness—a viola- 
tion of manners—is really intolerable. For you afford others no 
pleasure, only the uneasiness of suppressed surprise. In defence of 
their own rigid etiquette, well-mannered persons must pretend not 
to have noticed the slip. If they laughed, they would be violating 
their own impeccable standards (which the lord of hosts forbid!). 
Good manners in “society” are not unlike Japanese diplomats. 
when the whole world is moved to laughter, they remain rigid. 
The etiquettical pretence is the salt of the body-moral: it affects 
the systole and diastole of the heart instantly. ‘“‘ Manners before 
Morals” is the shibboleth of a people who, distrustful of one an- 
other’s motives, must humorously pretend to the enjoyment of one 
another’s society. Manners are the most elemental of the con- 
ventionalisms. They prescribe the mode of behavior prerequisite 
to membership in a stratified society. Manners standardize 
“right” behavior. Formalism garlands commonplace _transac- 
tions with so dignified a wreath, informality looks like rank in- 
civility. People will insist upon their hero-worshippings, their 
obeisance-makings, their stereotyped flatteries and _ insincerities, 
their hierarchic tweedle-dums-and-dees, because that inveterate 
habit of make-believe, that histrionic talent for masking and 
showing-off and playing one’s part is so deeply imbedded in the 
stuff of irrational human nature. The most ancient of all moral- 
ities is this code of conventionalisms. The code is simply the 
embodiment of (good) manners as defined by the strategically sit- 
uated members of a stratified society. Social agreeableness is pub- 
licly fostered even among antipathetic souls. We learn to behave 
better than we wish to. The formalities coerce*politeness (“good 
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breeding”). Conventionalism has so high an ethical value be- 
cause it builds the pretences of good fellowship and, like the me- 
dizval truce of God, established with the beautiful intention of 
affording enemies adequate breathing space for recuperation, and 
the renewal of hostilities, fosters camaraderie in avocational spare 
time. Of course even unconventional persons (“unconventional ” 
is largely a misnomer) are guided by codes of routine behavior, 
the violation of which is a menace to their charmed hierarchy 
and treated as such. Very rarely do you find a person so gen- 
uinely wise as not to centralize the insignificant manners and 
mannerisms of life as the all-important meaning and content 
thereof. Why, for example, are first impressions so tenacious— 
and unreliable? Because at best they reveal personality; at worst, 
eccentricity ; in neither case, that more human thing, individuality. 
And yet, the whole conventional confraternity of critics are in a 
proud conspiracy to judge a mortal by the initial “ impression” he 
makes. Hence the tyranny of conventionalism. 

The petty intrigues and insolences and repressions of conven- 
tionalty are mild and humane compared with the incredible tactics 
of dogmatically moral persons. Serious moral natures are hunters- 
by-instinct. Forever on the hunt for game,they develop an abnor- 
mal olfactory nerve which helps them to pecksniff wrongdoers even 
at a psychically remote distance. To the hunter-after-righteousness 
this savage delight is more demoralizing than salvation is moral- 
izing to the hunted. The delight (“Schadenfreude”) in detect- 
ing, hunting down, hounding, trapping, and stoning a wrongdoer 
is a self-indulgence we must not permit our good people to enjoy 
(in the guise of righteous indignation). The ethic of persecution 
tells a sadder tale of the masked malice of morality than some holy 
brethren would care to listen to. To understand the malice of 
good people and the wanton folly of bad, one must never lose 
sight of the momentous fact that conduct is not a matter of pre- 
meditated choice. Long before the mind is awake to the reflective 
need of justifying its code of behaviors, its conduct has been pre- 
determined by a hundred insistent and persuasive influences of 
heredity and environment, personal and social. The compulsions 
of instinct and of imitation set the pattern for our specific behavior ; 
if that pattern comes into sharp juxtaposition with a different 
(i.e, unfamiliar) pattern, we instinctively and habitually prefer 
our own. A moral person may be defined as one who cannot 
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help “ preferring” his own accustomed infirmities to those of any 
other mores-bound human. The salient distinction between a con- 
ventionally moral and heretically moral person is usually a differ- 
ence in petted imperfections. Morality is like the weather: its be- 
havior is moody, whimsical, indifferently good, playfully bad, pro- 
vocative and wholly irrational. The fundamental truth, under- 
lying every morality is a simple one: Every human believes in 
himself. He must. To that extent every person is (in his own 
view) moral. For, basically, morality is self-approval. All the 
moral mischief-making arises from the too rigid evaluation of par- 
ticular acts. Conventionally moral persons are strong prohibition- 
ists in public. They are not such nice teetotalers in private. A sanc- 
tified and corrupting duplicity mars their loveliest pretences. Mor- 
ality immortalizes the congenial folly of ignoring the beam in our 
own eye and attending (how passionately) to the mote in our 
neighbor’s. 

Morality, in a stratified society, is hard and intolerant and self- 
righteous. If it were tolerant and magnanimous and sage, it would 
not afford its enthusiastic devotees the exaltation they now derive 
from their prides and prejudices and preposessions. And the only 
moral reason why morality is so popular is because it bolsters up 
self-importance. Morality is built upon a jesuitical and unveri- 
fiable distinction between me and thee. Hence its inevitable du- 
plicity and the sanctimonious aroma that envelops its mock-heroic 
poses and pretences. Common sense reminds us that if we only 
dared to meditate upon the carnage of dreams violated, and of 
trusts lying betrayed in our own venal souls, we should be so pre- 
occupied indemnifying life for our own flagrant trespasses, our 
neighbor’s sins would by contrast appear venial. But no! To sit 
in judgment—that is the tantalizing reward of virtue. Even the 
disillusioned ones, whom it shames to thrive on the chagrins and 
pains of a frustrated and trapped fellowman, are frequently 
pressed into the mob of judges. We who know better must pre- 
tend to be shocked, outraged, surprised, offended, when one of our 
inherited superstitions (conventionally called a virtue) is infringed. 
If we ask why it is seemly and virtuous to be shocked, the only 
reply at all adequate seems to be that the unruffled serenity of a 
dissentient embarrasses and perplexes the conventional hunters- 
after-righteousness; they will not endure dispassionateness; they 
fear its tonic effect upon their overwrought self-righteousness. 
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Calm is not a sufficiently moral pose! Morality, as we know it, 
would collapse like a toy balloon if men and women acquired the 
habit of cultivating intellectual poise. Moral people are full ot 
venom. That venom they humorlessly refer to as righteous in- 
dignation. Oh conceited moralist, why seest thou the hypocrisy in 
thy brother’s eye and seest not the duplicity in thine own? Con- 
ventional morality has its deepest roots in the morbid desire for 
self-approval and self-aggrandizement, not in the love of virtue. 
So much is plain. 

Fool or degenerate may conform externally to every prescribed 
canon of sanctified conduct; the fool or brute within him has not 
therefore been redeemed by the eucharistic pretence. Since be- 
havior is not a reasoned-out procedure but only a sheepish posture, 
why is it so highly appraised, why does it affect to be so outraged 
when it is challenged, why is it so quick to bespeak for its devotees 
the sanctity of the ages? To begin with, the vast majority of 
people are in the conspiracy to moralize the world according to 
their fixed patterns. Conspirators cannot be expected to turn 
“State’s evidence” against themselves. More important still, old 
sanctions like old wines, old oaks, old friends, old bric-a-brac, old 
prejudices, old follies, old anything, come of themselves to be 
sacred and incredibly precious. And most significant of all is the 
pragmatic reason; to be moral as this world goes is to profit 
enormously in the cherished things of the flesh, if not always in 
the things of the spirit. The profit is manifold and cumulative. 
You may walk with head erect among all manner of men (nobody 
knows what is in your heart). You may enjoy the inappeasable 
advantage of talking like a messiah: the preacher in you will wax 
fat,—is there any joy more alluring to man than preaching? The 
wisest of us do far too much of it. The mischievous art, morally 
sanctioned, of tyrannizing over others who cannot escape our 
domination begins with childhood and ends only with cremation. 
(Vide: Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh.) To dictate to 
others: do you know of any business for which the race’s experience 
has better fitted man, the incorrigible moralist? Another profit ac- 
crues from the affectation of moral superiority. By roguishly play- 
ing hide-and-seek with the perilous facts of life you may “set a 
good example” to children. Children will mistake your acting for 
actions, and, hugely edified, will set to building houses of make- 
believe upon the sands of pretence—until, one fateful day, to their 
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horror, they perceive the rottenness of the whole drainage system. 
That’s a sad day in the career of credulous youth. Who but our 
foolish moral folk are to blame for the suppression of the common- 
place and graphically obvious facts about life’s intimacies? Who 
but our wickedly moral folk are to blame for the morbid, almost 
rabid opposition to profound dramas dealing with the familiar- 
momentous experiences of maturing men and women? Morality 
is so uncertain of its fragile virtues, it honestly knows not what 
to approve nor what to condemn, nor why nor wherefore! 
Morality is a gadfly tormenting a perplexed world with its mali- 
cious stings. External conformity holds out so many profitable 
advantages! You have the whole world on your side. Mere 
numbers count amazingly when they are all repeating the self- 
same catechism. Precisely in the reai.n of morals is majority rule 
most obnoxious. For the routineers understand neither the origin, 
function nor varied development of codes of morality. Of one 
thing we may be infallibly certain: if your average moralist could 
not find melodramatic excitement in persecuting non-conformists, 
he would abandon his particular code as stale and unprofitable. 
Who can doubt that conventional morality has been the unfathom- 
able source of man’s malicious fun in a dull world? Morality’s 
inner corruption consists in this: it sucks its pleasure from an- 
other’s pain. 

Watch the face of a teacher when she has caught a pupil lying. 
Observe the expression on a detective’s face as he cuff-links a cul- 
prit. Behold the equivocating lawyer as he disconcerts an un- 
nerved witness. See the priest glow with self-righteousness as 
he sips his brew tapped from the bursting heart of a wretched pen- 
itent. Witness the brute delight of the patriot as he leads the 
miserable spy to the tower. Study the young woman’s self-con- 
scious joy as she lures a fool from the promised land. And the 
school boy’s rascally pleasure as he sticks pins into a weaker neigh- 
bor. Notice the humming knots of gossips enjoying their “ sight- 
seeing” through misery’s dark alleys. Nice people take a day off 
to visit a prison, inspect the inmates like so many prize dogs at 
a show, and come away whispering innocently, “So interesting.” 
Scrutinize your virgin social worker in the slums peeping and 
straining to enjoy forbidden things. And let us not fail to look at 
our own faces when we have gained an advantage over an ad- 
versary. Oh so moral, so moral!—what shall we do with these 
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ubiquitous moral folk? Some of us feel choked in a world made 
hideously moral by unconsciously-depraved joy-seekers. The 
Black Hole of Calcutta was a dancing playground compared with 
these blacker holes—the souls of self-righteous folk. “In The 
South Sea Islands they have for contagious diseases a horror as 
great as your horror of crime. A man or woman stricken with a 
loathsome disease, such as smallpox, is seized, isolated, and the 
individual sores of the smallpox patient are earnestly scraped with 
sea-shells—until the patient dies. It hurts the patient a good deal 
—-without ever curing, of course—but it relieves the feelings of 
the outraged good ones who wield the sea shells.” These pene- 
trating words were written by Mr. Arthur Brisbane in his remark- 
able editorial entitled The “ Criminal” Class. He concludes his 
brilliant satire with this caustic utterance: “ Rich good men, nice 
bishops, comfortable, benevolent ladies—-every man and woman on 
Blackwell’s Island, every wretched creature living near a ‘red 
light,’ would gladly change places with any of you. ... Scrape 
away with your sea shells, but try also to give a few more and a 
few better chances in youth to those whom you now hunt as crim- 
inals in their mature years. .. .” 

It is interesting to try to explain why all moral natures have in 
common the pernicious habit of being eager to condemn what they 
have not taken the pains to understand. Understanding is a dan- 
gerous habit of mind; through the uncontaminated eyes of reflec- 
tion one learns to sympathise with almost every conceivable be- 
havior. He who understands is perilously near to condoning. To 
forgive calmly and dispassionately as wise men do is equivalent 
to depriving oneself of the ecstasies of self-righteousness. Mr. 
Average Man cannot so easily be weaned from that voluptuous 
breast. The delights of preaching and of judging will not be so 
lightly yielded up in behalf of the colorless duty of understanding. 
We cling to morality, not because we know what it is all about; 
not because we have philosophic theories of right and wrong; not 
because we are solicitous for our neighbor’s immortal soul ;—no, 
a thousand times, no!—but only because this tedious life would be 
infinitely less exciting if we were less moral (and more humane). 
Isn’t it a noteworthy fact that those who best understand life’s 
trammeled ways; who sympathize unstintingly with all the children 
of men; who with disillusioned eye glimpse the tragedy of broken 
wills; who catch the meaning of our baffled strivings; that these 
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seers, the only honorable moral members of our community, who 
can most afford to condemn, tyrannize over, and moralize a de- 
crepit mankind, are the greatest humanitarians of all? And those 
pestilent small souls whose conduct is so utterly irrational, whim- 
sical, aimless, and bungling; who, therefore, are constantly com- 
mitting the most outrageous follies and trespasses and sins ;—is 
it not significant that the most corrupt in our midst are the first to 
point the finger of scorn, and to wield the weapons of persecution, 
against a fellow-weakling? Perhaps, after all, such topsy-turvey- 
dom is not strange. Not, if we remember that experience of and 
by itself cannot make us either wiser or better (it makes us sad- 
der or sillier). Only calm reflection upon our experiences can 
avail to make us wiser and more humane. Small moral souls are 
persecutors because they contrive to learn little or nothing from 
their recurrent experience. They don’t understand. They con- 
demn in another a fault rampant in their own hearts because con- 
demnation yields the critic the tingling sensation of superiority. 
Magnanimous persons can afford to forego common delights. Only 
such exceptional souls are possessed of the genuinely moral nature. 

A world swamped by conventional morality would be a mad- 
house. To the extent that our civilization is swamped by the poses 
and pretences and prepossessions of conventional morality, it is 
a madhouse! 

Part Two 

A world swamped by conventional morality would be a mad- 
house. To the extent that our civilization is swamped by conven- 
tional morality, it is a madhouse. That was our conclusion in 
Part One. 

Think of conduct’s obscure and tangled origins. Let a fellow 
sit down and make a list of his likes and dislikes, predilections 
and aversions, approvals and disapprovals, in short, let him try 
to analyze his behaviorist code. A significant truth will emerge. 
The more passionate his aversion, the more irrational. The more 
intense his approval, the more irrational. The more passionless 
and analytic his predilection or antipathy, the more rational. Our 
deepest feelings, the mainsprings of behavior are “deepest” pre- 
cisely because they are disassociated from our reflective powers. 
A probing analyst (a disillusioned thinker) discovers no startling 
contrasts of vice and virtue in our all-too-human world because 
he has reasoned out the bases of conduct. He has found that 
good and evil are indissolubly linked, enmeshed in origins and 
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tendencies and dispositions, hardly controllable, and _ intensely 
emotional. He has learned—what the inflexible-minded call cyni- 
cism—that the specific precipitates labeled good and evil are merely 
the trivial by-products of that experiment in self-realization called 
Living, and that these products are unpremeditated by man. Vir- 
tuous folk, that is, lovers of pretence, become intensely enamored 
of their few familiar virtues (unanalyzed habits long sanctioned). 
Thus the nascent good is tainted at its source by an excess of emo- 
tionalism. And goodness is thus ever in danger of becoming fan- 
aticism. Fanaticism is the irrational assumption that one all- 
embracing ‘“‘good” is preéssential to the salvation of an erring 
and unheeding mankind. These prophets of sublime folly are the 
romantic men of blood-and-iron (sometimes pacifists at heart): 
the messiahs, inquisition-experts, war-lords, millenial-promoters, 
salvationists-by-profession. Beware the man with one wonderful 
idea for saving the race. I have never known of a salvation that 
was not to be purchased at the cost of everything men of flesh- 
and-blood hold dear here below. Let us beware the hot-blooded 
sincerities of men. 

There is a passage in Prof. William Ellery Leonard’s little 
classic, Socrates, Master of Life, which is well worth quoting here: 
“Kant founded the moral life in the good will; Socrates in right 
thinking. Yet each implies the factor made paramount by the 
other: Kant says act so that the maxim of thy conduct is fit to 
become universal law and implies the rationalizing, generalizing, 
judging, knowing mind; Socrates says a man without self-control 
is little better than the beasts, and implies that energy of soul to 
which modern psychology gives the name will. A worthy moral 
life is impossible without both, but the romantic ethical tenden- 
cies of to-day need the propzdeutic of Socrates more than of Kant. 
The good will we have always with us, giving often enough, with 
ghastly best wishes, unwittingly a serpent for a fish and a stone 
for bread; but the intelligence to see the practical bearings of con- 
duct and to discriminate between higher and lower ideals is too 
often lacking—to the dwarfing of the individual and to the con- 
fusion of society. The fool in Sill’s poem (which goes deep) 
prayed not for the good will, but for wisdom; and therefore the 
less fool he” (my italics). 

In their “off” moments of lucid insight, men are poignantly 
aware of the need of tolerance, as between humans whose change- 
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ful conduct is not a premeditated selection but an impulsive real- 
ization. When “good fellows” foregather on festal occasions to 
reminisce, they unbuckle their hard-and-fast intolerances, loosen 
their make-believe moralities, unstiffen their formalities, and gladly 
unbind the suffocating mask of pretence (worn for the world’s 
sake). Then they feel at home. On such rare occasions, the 
natural man steps forth from his plaster-of-paris cast and runs 
free for a few unholy hours. Nothing can be more interesting 
than to watch this faun at play! And what does one observe? 
Each participant, brimful of triumphal experiences, rehearses his 
valorous exploits as shrewd bargainer, clever antagonist, wily ad- 
venturer, subtle victor. Always the revelation of smartness—of 
wrongdoing and double-dealing—seems to delight the audience 
hugely. There’s a zest and a gusto and a thrill in the dramatic 
recital of wrongdoing successfully consummated. Not the most 
moral heart is altogether unresponsive to that surreptitious thrill! 
When they cluster in informal gatherings, men are sensible enough 
to make large human allowance for their “ weaknesses.” Perhaps 
because no one has the courage to moralize across the wine cups. 
The risk is too great, the gain too small. What is exasperating is 
the callous insincerity of these bourgeois folk. They will not be 
as tolerant toward a culprit at the moment of detection. Never. 
They can’t afford to let a golden opportunity for mock-heroics go 
drifting by. Not they. The inhuman desire to suck pleasure out 
of another’s pain is too deep-rooted and insistent. Hence, when 
the joy of wielding a persecutor’s power is placed in their hands 
by law or accident, our conventionally moral folk are intensely in 
earnest about honesty and virtue and fair-dealing. What more 
convincing evidence that formal morality derives its validity from 
a profit-and-loss psychology of ethics, grossly tainted with self- 
regarding cunning? A juror (in informal moods very human) 
is often a potential hangman. A judge is too often a judicial 
murderer. A mob, aristocratic or democratic, is always villian- 
ous. Scalp-hunting (in its Protean guises) is still a favorite 
sport. It is instructive to observe a curious trait in human nature. 
Wrongdoing, viewed in perspective, through the subdued light of 
memory with its soft-toned, wistful reminiscence, is no longer 
wrongdoing. It is simply an excusable, a forgivable mistake: a 
mere foolish error or stray lapse. Hence it comes about that we 
forgive our ancestors, but we hound our brethren! The irration- 
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ality of it all! The same person, be he teacher or judge or priest, 
who gleefully recites his sins of yesteryear without a blush of com- 
punction or self-rebuke, will persecute a subordinate for a similar 
offense because, strange to say, the misdeed should have been per- 
petrated years ago! Crime, reminiscently viewed, is no longer 
crime: it is only regrettable folly. And the paradoxical conclusion 
seems to be that detection, not wrongdoing, is the real offense. 
The inference is clear: Let the offender who commits a transgres- 
sion at twelve o'clock set the moral alarm for seven; by noon, he 
will have been amply forgiven! Only by some such device of 
evasion and concealment can the hapless fellow expect to escape 
the humiliation and punishment sure to be visited upon his vic- 
timized head by the moral ones. Let bygones be bygones is 
usually uttered too late. Men are very sympathetic—in retrospect. 
Why not? Vindictiveness has been appeased, a culprit has been 
punished, a straying fellow-human has been made a proper example 
of. What is more soul-satisfying than to crown one’s moral con- 
duct with the shining assurances: “I’m so sorry. Poor fellow. 
He wasn’t really to blame, you know. Perhaps he couldn’t help 
it. Who knows?” In reminiscence we are all so humane, so 
considerate. When it is too late. For we are all incorrigibly 
moral, that is, self-approving and self-regarding, for our botched be- 
havior giving highfalutin reasons to our callous consciences. What 
shall we say of our undetected duplicities? What justification 
shall we offer of our lust-for-vengeance? How shall we ever ex- 
plain away the terrible truth that another’s torture moves us not 
—until it is too late? Perhaps we ought to condemn less and 
reminisce more. We might learn thereby to build us a more humane 
perspective. Strange, strange fact that crime viewed reminiscently 
is no longer crime, but only understandable (and forgivable?) 
folly. Can’t we learn to crystallize into an immediately useful 
ethic the wisdom of reminiscence? Why not judge crime as folly? 

Suppose we did judge crime, major and minor, as types of 
folly? What kind of punishment would we mete out? Surely 
not the justice we now know as vindictiveness. Our object would 
be psycho-therapeutic rather than punitive. We would honestly 
(and courageously) realize that a man’s a man for a’ that even 
when the beast within him has broken loose. We would view him 
as anthropologists do various unlike-minded human types. We 
would not survey the culprit as an alien species to be denominated, 
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The Criminal Class, a procedure that has the double demerit of 
being scientifically untenable and humanly unworthy. It is mat- 
ter of common knowledge at least among the sophisticated that 
every society's Criminal Class is not in prison but rampantly and 
successfully out of it. Why cbscure facts by spurious nomen- 
clatures? Must society continue the primitive ceremonial of 
wreaking its long suppressed wickedness upon a few scapegoats, 
immolated periodically as blood atonements for collective bad 
temper? The transmitted desire of men to make an “ example” 
of someone is a brutal indulgence for which our ethics pay too 
high a price. The criminal is society’s sacrificial offering to a 
god of wrath: that god of wrath is the personification of man’s 
vindictive impulses. The English anthropologist, Frazer, supplies 
a wealth of evidence, lurid and illuminating, for this hypothesis. 

Every detected wrongdoer ought to be brought before an in- 
formal court composed of humane anthropologists, educators, 
psycho-analysts, economists. Frank questionings asked in a sym- 
pathetic manner would surely reveal insights into human nature 
for the lack of which (thanks to our vindictively moral folk) so- 
called justice remains the hideous travesty it is to-day. As Judge 
Edward Parry says (in his remarkable book, The Law and the 
Poor): “To me it appears strange that, whilst in every other 
science the professors of it are making earnest efforts to place the 
results of their studies to the credit of mankind, the law seems 
more incapable than theology of the march of time.” The Law 
is the most perfect reflex of the conventionally-moral attitudes of 
a people! Word-juggling, advantage-taking, persecution-by-clev- 
erness, judging by scarlet-lettering, disquieting formalism of prv- 
cedure,—these are not the ways of the humanely civilized. When 
a wrongdoer feels that you are anxious to get his point of view, 
to share his difficulties, to visualize his temptations, to fathom his 
chaotic inner life (which is a hot-bed of instinct and impulse—and 
no fault of his), when he feels that you are capable of sympathetic 
pain—to borrow a deep phrase of Bertrand Russell’s—he will 
utter himself truly, significantly, and speak startling truths. A 
true morality would begin by being unaffected and humane toward 
“wrongdoers.” The souls that suffer most intensely on this im- 
placable earth are those elemental creatures without guile or in- 
fluence who cannot evade the law’s spiteful punishments, sanc- 


tioned by our vindictively moral guardians of “law and order.” 
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The instinct-driven creatures, whose blundering and hot and un- 
tutored impulses have made a sad mess of life, suffer for the rest 
of us. Vicarious atonement is an old, old dirge, the threnody in- 
toned by broken souls in broken bodies behind walls of grey where 
moral men entomb their fellows as an object-lesson to a Janus- 
faced world to learn to evade detection. But the greater criminals, 
at large in society’s high places, why do they move about so com- 
plaisantly, crafty preachers of good doctrine? Why do they in 
their trespasses feel so secure? What special divinity shapes 
their ends? And always, in our make-believe society, a society 
in which pretence and duplicity rule the moral life, the still small 
voice of reason admonishes us: ’Tis not wrongdoing the moral 
folk object to. “Tis not lawlessness the moral folk condemn. ’Tis 
not cunning’s iniquities these censors despise. Nay, not these 
familiar practices do the censors outlaw! Only bungling is hateful 
to their world at large. Do your duplicitous business skillfully: 
the world will applaud you. Do whatever you please—only don’t 
botch it. And the moral ones will shout, Well done. Conventional 
morality is inherently disingenuous. As Freud powerfully asserts: 
“We can prove to society mathematically that its code of ethics 
has exacted more sacrifices than is its worth, and that its pro- 
cedure rests neither on veracity nor wisdom.” A magnificent ut- 
terance—if only the right people will listen to it! 

The most fruitful test of the expansion of morality is its at- 
titude toward the numerous classes who have been looked down 
upon historically, as beneath contempt. What is our latter-day 
attitude toward the drunkard, the prostitute, the convict, the de- 
fective, the insane, the eccentric, the congenitally incompetent? 
When we reflect upon history’s inquisitor treatment of these 
classes, poignantly we realize the inadequacy of our ancient moral- 
ities, still regnant in our day. Whatever humane progress has been 
made in the understanding of these groups has been markedly away 
from Judgment-Day (theologic) morality to Suspended-Judgment- 
Day (humanist) morality. 

We know that individuals are victims of inherited passions so 
rapacious that will-power—or the power of expending one’s energy 
in equally passionate but less dangerous modes—has been impo- 
tent to interpose its vetoes. We know that instincts and impulses 
and habits are coercive forces of the first magnitude. We know 
that will-power is.at best an inefficient instrument. We now re- 
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alize that the mind’s conscious power is small; its unconscious ten- 
dencies all-powerful. We understand in a new and deeper sense 
(thanks to psycho-analytic research) that the process of inhibition 
is fraught with peril to the human incalculably beyond what he 
had ever imagined possible. We are beginning to understand how 
far the tragedy of human existence is remediable, how far irre- 
mediable. We are beginning to understand man, more especially 
that baffled variant, moral man. If there were no other utility in 
psycho-analysis, there would be one surviving social utility of in- 
estimable good to mankind. Psycho-analysis is the only branch 
of social science which makes a continuing and exhaustive appeal 
to (conventional) man’s intellectual honesty. Intellectualist psy- 
chology with its mock-austere array of generalizations and its un- 
applied, sterile formule is pitiable, almost contemptible, in juxta- 
position with the gripping, personally-oriented, probing theories of 
this latter-day medical psychology. Those who aspire to psycho- 
analytic insight must forswear their darling prejudices and poetized 
shames. To see one’s self as one is, constitutes a fine achievement 
for self-deluding Homo—particularly if the unwelcome knowl- 
edge makes one neither a pessimist nor a cynic nor yet a salva- 
and not until—he abandons all his fixed attitudes, 





tionist. Unless 
a man can not hope to become intellectually emancipated from his 
obsessive notions about himself and society and_ life-in-general. 
He must watch his conduct. He must study his motives. He 
should be willing never to give himself the benefit of the doubt 
(as his self-approving conventional-moral nature now teaches him 
falsely to do). Toward himself he should be merciless, as anal- 
yst, as auto-biographer. Broad-mindedness means _resourceful- 
ness; a fund of fruitful a'ternatives. Intellectual honesty is a 
method of approach to reality. It is not a predetermined pose. 
Hence religious dogmas, philosophic finalities, sexual traditions, 
educational doctrinairism, personal bias, all become loosened and 
rearranged and informalized, so to speak, by the solvent of intel- 
lectual honesty. In this sense, psycho-analysis is a fresh experi- 
sacred” and “ forbidden” 


“ce 


ment in thinking honestly, about 
things. Prepossessions are lightly held; insights are the new 
guides; insights derived from ample first-hand observation of 
human material. Dr. Ernest Jones expresses it sagely when he 
declares: “ But a psycho-analytic conscience tends to be more un- 
sparing in the criticism of its owner, as it is more sparing in that 
of others.” An admirable mating of science and humaneness. 
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We know now that the whole tragedy of human existence is 
largely beyond individual control. How shall a being know (there 
are no infallible signs) when to curb his ego and when to impose, 
that is, realize it? He must experiment. If he experiments, he 
will make mistakes. His mistakes will be called lapses from the 
moral standard. Whose moral standard? Certainly not his own. 
He is still developing his code of behavior. We are learning to 
look upon a person of rigid morality as spiritually dead. Why 
punish or ostracise a youth whose splendid vitality impels him at 
many hazards to discover for himself life’s buried significance? 
What other inducement is there for continuing to live richly, 
deeply, except the knowledge that life becomes pregnant with pur- 
pose only as one experiments with its amazing potentialities? The 
beginning of intelligent conduct is the desire to violate superim- 
posed codes. To be as moral as our ancestors (and no more) is 
to be as blind and bungling and uncreative. Morality evolves by 
denying the validity of antecedent moralitics. Hence the inevit- 
able tendency of rationalist ethics to push the mind out of its old 
moorings into the wide profounds of what may be significantly 
called supermorality. Supermorality is primarily interested in the 
xpansion of human personality. Three types of thinkers repre- 
sent the super-moral attitude to life. Psycho-analysts, playwrights, 
anthropologists. Will an analyst turn a syphilite from his door 
because the latter has sinned? Will a dramatist hate his villain 
and dote on his hero? Will an anthropologist throw a moral fit 
because the human types he investigates (like the Chuckchees or 
Kwakiutls or Negritoes) happen to support standards of conduct 
strikingly unlike his own? The psycho-analytic doctor is super- 
human—in his capacity as doctor. He probes causes calmly. He 
diagnoses impartially. He spends his talent on suggestion and 
analytic therapy: on counsels of wisdom. Suppose he turned priest 
and puritanic persecutor. What an incredible attitude for the ex- 
perimenter with life! So too the dramatist. He is a lover of life 
(philosophically). His interest is boundless. He penetrates the 
depths of passion and without spite or malice (or personal moral- 
ist bias) reveals what he there sympathetically discovers. His 
business is in a real sense psycho-analytical. He too probes and 
diagnoses the ills that afflict man and he succeeds by compassionate 
appeal to our fund of common sense in making us, however reluc- 
tantly, realize the common ties that underlie our common humanity. 
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Suppose the dramatist turned priest and rigid moralist? What 
would the consequences be—for good or evil? We should never 
behold anything profounder than melodrama! Melodrama _ is 
popular to the extent that it distorts the realistic truths concern- 
ing good and evil by a fake (that is, romantic) presentation of 
their white-and-black role in life. For melodrama neither uplifts 
nor enlightens nor diagnoses nor deeply probes the maladies that 
molest the human soul. And the anthropology that is properly 
conjoined with psycho-analysis became an honest science only a 
few years ago when capable, disillusioned minds set to work to 
eradicate our vainglorious pride in our self-complacent (and 
mythically-grounded) superiorities. The hyperbolic tales mis- 
chievously retold by curious travelers to far countries, most of 
them thickly prejudiced priests—all morbidly moral men—were 
reéxamined skeptically and critically. The result was a rejection 
of the stiffly moral attitude toward other groups and the adoption 
of the super-moral attitude (the humanist attitude, if you please). 
“Superiority ” and “inferiority” as moral epithets were wisely 
cast out as utterly misleading differentia. The larger view was 
substituted: the conduct of a group was to be judged, evaluated 
sympathetically, by ascertaining the group’s system of values. The 
American school of Franz Boas deserves a high credit for this 
scientific and humane conception of research among different- 
minded types. When we seek to understand folk in terms of 
their own familiar social psychology, we are behaving not only 
scientifically but also humanistically. Psycho-analysis happily re- 
affirms the wisdom and soundness of this approach to psychologic 
realities. We come not to judge haughtily, but only to appreciate 
wisely. Such an attitude is vastly different in its psychological 
(and therefore in its ethical) bearings from the conventionally 
snobbish “moral” view; from its acceptance there emerges a 
whole code of new and liberating values. This new code I term 
supermorality. Its differentia are a love of wisdom, an honest de- 
sire to understand humans as they are, a scientific spirit of fel- 
lowship, sympathy with pain, an experimental attitude toward life. 
A psycho-analytic philosophy of behavior. 

It is necessary to include a footnote on the ethics of loyalty 
before summarizing more adequately the nature and value of our 
unconventional code of ethics, alluded to as super-morality. Su- 
per-morality can’t afford to endorse the narrow loyalties of men. 
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That concession would devitalize it. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why exclusivism is a very human need. Man is not at 
home in the world-at-large. He is tormentedly ill at ease. Only 
by losing himself in a herd does he contrive to enjoy life. That 
is, the hours filled with clamorous delights are the hours when he 
“lives.” Marooned on the sullen shores of solitude, he experi- 
ences the pains of aloneness: his nerve fails him, his brain sags, 
his outlook grows bitter. Solitude affrights man. For in solitude 
the mind is face to face with vastness; a vastness that is inscru- 
table and awe-inspiring. In the presence of such overwhelming 
forces, man does not feel quite at home! Loyalism is the human 
discovery that togetherness is the first law of life. That necessi- 
tous law of social life is loaded with mischief. Not content with 
the easy co-minglings of workaday life, man strengthens his grip 
on existence by building special loyalties which he proceeds to 
characterize as exclusive, unique, superior, different. For the in- 
tegrity of these allegiances he will fight hard and passionately. 
Loyalties afford that expansion of self-importance which delights 
the envious heart of man. All intense loyalties are caste-tainted, 
inevitably hostile to candor and truth. All intense loyalties are bra- 
zenly snobbish. People feel distinguished only when they are dis- 
tinctive. Loyalty yields the thrill of self-importance; and is there- 
fore indispensable to human development. The problem is one of 
intelligent limits. How much loyalty is good for character? How 
badly will an excess of loyalty blight character? Perhaps we can 
arrive at a reasonable delimitation. Common wisdom will ratify 
the following discriminations: Loyalty is demoralizing when sym- 
bol is more dear than thought. Loyalty is beneficial when the sym- 
bol is the changing emblem of thought. If a man finds that loy- 
alty to an institution—fraternity, church, school, state, family— 
is so spontaneously passionate that any condemnation or criticism 
of its tenets evokes his impulsive opposition, he may as well recog- 
nize the fact that his loyalty is a superstition, immeasurably dan- 
gerous to freedom of thought (and that expansion of the human 
personality which all significant life should favor). From a ra- 
tionalist standpoint, our test is perfectly fair. That’s why it may 
sound foolish to the zealous loyalists who, for the sweet recom- 
pense of surety, will volunteer their whole-hearted, unquestion- 
ing allegiance. But the terrible penalty of partisanship is intel- 
lectual inadequacy and spiritual blindness. Loyalties thus forti- 
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fied by privileged security remain impervious to reason’s entreaties. 
Hence the duty of rationalists to oppose the tyrannies of partial- 
allegiances. Any loyalty that denies the utility of skepticism is 
bad. Loyalism approves and sanctifies the latent snobbishness in 
the human race, its struggle to achieve caste-consciousness. How 
shall we tame the passion-for-exclusiveness? None of the types 
of ethics we have thus far discussed is equal to the task of human- 
izing and rationalizing man’s conduct. There remains the ethics 
of humanism as a fruitful alternative. 

That society is most excellent which can boast the greatest 
number of critical thinkers. Paradoxical as it may appear at 
first blush, critical thinkers are the true humanists. Let the reader 
recall the greatest critical thinkers from Socrates to Freud and he 
will note the common denominator of sensitiveness to life, more 
especially the life of understanding. And without the unflinch- 
ing pursuit of wisdom, there can be no hope of amelioration. It is 
the critical thinkers, who in behalf of greater freedom and fuller 
life, courageously uncover the suffocating insincerities of the home, 
the clap-trap, rah-rah, enthusiasms of the school, the fife-and-drum 
chauvinisms of the state, the misleading make-believe of the spe- 
cial camaraderie, the smug and sleek delusions of the church, the 
absurd pretences of the ego. By deriding, analyzing, and wisely 
undermining self-complacency, critical thinkers do effect an ex- 
pansion in human sympathies. Such broadening of the sympa- 
thies (purchased at the cost of a few flimsy fool’s-paradises lost) 
is the first requisite of humanist conduct. Humanism is the essence 
of that super-morality already alluded to. When, through the 
process of disillusion, a thinker arrives at the conviction that what 
humans above all other things need is an insight into their buried 
the life of sacred faiths, passionate prejudices, moral 





inner life 
confusion, instinct’s vagaries, intellect’s illusions—and accom- 
panying that conviction is the desire to pursue truth whither it may 
lead—such a thinker is ready to take the vow of the humanist. 
The humanist will know that his primary task is the analysis of 
conventional morality in all its forms, the revelation of its life- 
denying elements, the illumination of its contradictions, its primi- 
tive origins, the futility of its taboos and inhibitions and pretences, 
the need of a creative morality promising liberation and expan- 
sion to the too long-suppressed human personality. 

Brow-beating ethics inherited from theologic days must be ban- 
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ished from the pulpit and the home and the state. If virtue be in 
truth superior to vice, it must establish its claim by the scientific 
method of demonstration and verification in human affairs, not 
by the brute method of persecution. To the conventionally moral 
folk we may somewhat sharply say: How dare you foist your 
sham superiorities upon those whose unlike behavior you have will- 
fully and ignorantly disqualified yourselves from judging sympa- 
thetically? By your original sin of ostracism and exclusion, have 
you not, in malice, cut them off from your sympathies? Is there 
not an amazing impudence in the conduct of persons who believe 
they can succor and “redeem” those very humans whom they 
have in the moral premises condemned and outlawed as inferiors? 
Who can doubt it longer: is there not in all stereotyped morality 
a certain inherent duplicity? Maximum glorification for oneself 
(Heaven); maximum damnification for the other fellow—the 
out-caste (Hell)? 

The humanist humbly assumes that the behavior of “ wrong- 
doers” is on the whole neither better nor worse than the behavior 
of the generality of mankind. Thus, sincerely dedicated to truth, 
he must renounce the whole pernicious code of conventionalized 
morality as essentially theatrical and melodramatic and duplicitous, 
the arch-foe of man’s true felicity. The humanist will not per- 
petrate the inhumanity of sitting in superior judgment upon his 
erring fellow-men. Like the anthropologist he will study various 
codes of conduct under varying traditional environments. Like 
the psycho-analyst he will probe the inner life of man patiently 
and sympathetically. He will understand what Prof. Boris Sidis 
means when he says: “The true education of life is the recogni- 
tion of evil wherever it is met.” In behaving thus humanely and 
analytically, the humanist will have accepted the philosophy of 
supermorality. For humanists are lovers of wisdom, friends of 
mankind, diagnosticians of disease, healers of broken souls. But 
especially lovers of wisdom. “I cannot understand why Wisdom, 
which is, so to speak, the sediment of everyday experiences, should 
be denied admission among the acquisitions of knowledge” 
(Freud). 

Supermorality is the honest ethic of honest analysts. Under 
its inspiration, to paraphrase a subtle sentence of Bergson’s, the 
good life is transmuted into a piece of high Art. 

In his interesting book, The Freudian Wish, Prof. Holt con- 
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cludes his analysis of human behavior with the dictum: “ Ethics 
is solely a question, as Epictetus so long ago said, of ‘dealing wisely 
with the phenomena of existence.” Wisely! In that one mo- 
mentous word is summed up the futility of conventional morality 
and the liberating promise of psycho-analytic morality. 
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ANOTHER COMEDY OF ERRORS 


By S. DanieL House 


Part ONE 


In going over the typed manuscript of the book I have been 
writing on Education And Life, I have discovered the following 
illuminating errors of my typist. 
with circuitous interpretation and heavy misinterpretation of the 
errors in question but simply note down for the reader’s delight 
(and confusion) my own brief hypotheses. 


Typist’s Version 


crazy guilt 
Reference: If mental develop- 
ment could be pictorialized it 
would look like a crazy quilt. 


But Nature...... Nut Nature 
Reference: Discussing incest 
and the home and indicating 
that psychologic aversion, not 
self-control, is responsible for 
“purity,” the sentence then 
read, But Nature never intend- 
ed sexual frigidity to rule all 
animate life. 


3. For Knowledge can invent 


For knowledge cannot ... 
Reference: For Knowledge 
can invent and justify wicked- 
ness. 


407 


I shall not clutter this essay 


Hints and Queries 


(a) Typographical error, acciden- 
tal “causeless” slip; easy 
confusion of q and g. 

(b) Expression of her personal 
opinion of the nature of the 
mind in general or of my 
mind or her own. 


(a) Confusion of first letter of 
first word with first letter of 
second word. Slip of the 
machine. 

(b) Expression of her secret opin- 
ion—that Nature is a “nut” 
to operate in so many queer 
ways. 


(a) Clash of her inherited reli- 
gious belief with my own (a 
more atheistic critical convic- 


tion). 

(b) Expression of her bookish 
belief that knowledge is 
virtue, 
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4. believe themselves 


behave themselves 
Reference: When _ pessimist 
philosophers’ believe them- 
selves to be like unto their in- 
significant fellow humans. 


Greck Culture..Freak culture 
Reference: The invaluable 
contribution of Greek Culture 
to our fund of wisdom is the 
Spirit of Critical Thinking: a 
rationalistic trend of mind. 
That’s precious. For, possess- 
ing a critical mind, most other 
good things shall be added un- 
to you. 


intellectual ........ ineffectual 
Reference: History in its in- 
tellectual aspect... . 


bedroom .......... bedworn 
Reference: Bedroom morality. 


FURUEREOS cccsccneses Justice 
Reference: Courtesy takes the 
sting out of Injustice. 
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(a) Simple-minded people think 
more easily in terms of be- 
havior than of belief. Their 
way of “looking” at great 
men is made graphic by com- 
paring their behavior with 
the behavior of more insigni- 
ficant fellows. 

(b) Her conviction that pessi- 
mism is the philosophy of a 
life evilly lived. 


(a) Her honest opinion of Greek 
culture after a reading of my 
criticisms. 

(b) Her own deep 
low-brow attitude toward cul- 


“ intuitive ” 
ture. 

(c) Her desire to express her 
judgment of my notion of 
Greek culture. 


(a) The error may reveal her 
profound knowledge of the 
miscarriage of pure reason. 

(b) Mere confusion of sound- 
effects. 

(c) Wisdom out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings. 

(d) A criticism of her school his- 
tory course. 


N.B. Too many interesting pos- 
sibilities. Suggestions too 
personal. 

(a) Both statements mean _ the 
self-same thing if one puts 
justice in quotation marks. 
(Justice so-called.) 

(b) Careless omission of the pre- 
fix, due to haste. 

(c) Clever satirical comment on 
justice (as we know it). 

(d) Invention of a paradox. 

(e) “Pure” misunderstanding. 
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9. Janus-faced ...... James-faced 
Reference: Truth is Janus- 
faced (N.B. In the very act 


of re-typing, the same error 
was repeated). 


OD. GRRE occcsccnes defective 
Reference: detective ver- 
Pere 

I1. Too good...... good enough 

- Reference: What is good 
enough for me is too good 
for you. 

12. CATS ..ccccccccccsere feats 


Reference: Teats of life.... 


13. unpremeditated. .premeditated 
Reference: unpremeditated 
woes. 
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(a) Ignorance of the allusion to 
Janus. 

(b) Misreading of my poor long- 
hand. 

(c) Belief that the truth was 
twisted by James. 

(d) Any other hopeful explana- 
tion ! 

(a) Personal opinion irrepres- 
sible. 

(b) Hasty misreading. 

(c) A hint to me to rejudge the 
version. 

(d) Typist’s “ malice.” 

(e) Sub-conscious flirting with 
detective-story plots. 


(a) Parrot repetition of the fa- 
miliar conventionalized ethic 
of reciprocity. 

(b) Rebuke to me for appearing 
“uppish.” 

(c) Personal attitude revealed to 
prove her pride and equality. 


(a) Ignorance of the correct 
word. 

(b) Shame of sex-consciousness. 

(c) Aversion to the animal sug- 
gestion. 

(d) Rebuke to me for thinking of 
women as cows whereas I 
should be thinking of their 


achievements! 


(a) Personal disagreements: she 
believes our woes are pre- 
meditated. 

(b) Careless error of haste. 

(c) Rebuke to me for exonerating 
people from their  self-im- 
posed responsibility. 
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14. unsatisfactory .. satisfactory (a) Slip-shod typing. 
Reference: In relation to (06) Illegible long-hand. 
Wm. James’ definition of the (c) Philosophic disagreement. 
true as ideas that help us to (d) Something too “deep” for 
get into satisfactory relation analysis. 
with other parts of our ex-- (cc) Utterly unmeaning. 
perience;—I was trying to 
condemn the definition as a 
blanket-justification of the 
status quo, with its “ satis- 
factory,” habitual, privileged 
relations. I called James’ 


definition unsatisfactory. 


15. tmpossible ........ possible (a) Clever, cynical perversion 
Reference: If a thing is im- of my statement. 
possible what good can it be (b) Revelation of her own diffi- 
to the perceiver? culties in realizing even the 
possible. 


(c) Simple inexplicable error. 


There are a few more cases of errors I shall report as of in- 
terest to the psycho-pathologists of everyday life! 

I had read John Dewey’s article in the Atlantic Monthly (Feb., 
1916) under the title, “On Understanding the Mind of Germany.” 
Three months later I had occasion again to refer to it. I con- 
sulted the catalogue at the N. Y. Public Library (Economics 
Room) and when I fetched out the card, it read: On Misunder- 
standing the Mind of Germany. I tried to trace the card to its 
indexer but the pursuit led nowhere. At any rate, one may ask 
whether the falsifying card had been inserted by a German li- 
brarian who did not approve of Dewey’s analysis, or by a pro- 
German who disagreed, or by one whose hatred of the Germans 
made him quite certain that Dewey had not been sufficiently 
critical of the German mind, or by an employe who knew nothing 
of the article as such but simply assumed that our American pro- 
fessors did not, in fact, could not, understand the German mind, 
or—?... 

In his article on “ The Rights of Small Nations ’—the title is 
a clever misnomer—printed in the New Republic (1916), the dis- 
tinguished young writer, John Reed (or the printer or the editor!) 
made a bright blunder, intentional or chance: “I know that only 


’ 
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a very unattractive girl could fail to make a living in Bucharest, 
where they boast more prostitutes to the square male than any 
other city in the world.” Was the author of this “slip of con- 
science” betraying the ethics of the male, the bearer of the 
“double-standard”? Was he trying to assure the virtuous mis- 
informed that “square” males are better acquainted with pros- 
titutes than a sham ethic of conventionality ever encouraged the 
world of respectability to acknowledge? Interesting specula- 
tion! . . 

When George Brandes visited America (in 1914), he lectured 
one distinguished evening (in execrable English, be it confessed) 
on Shakespeare, of course. Brander Matthews, the presiding 
deity, had the honor of introducing the erudite Dane. Now take 
note! Twice in succession Professor Brander Matthews com- 
mitted the blunder (slip of the tongue) of saying Dr. Ibsen in 
lieu of Dr. Brandes. The audience was twice convulsed with 
laughter. How explain the error? Had Brander (note the sim- 
ilarity to Brandes!) been comparing himself sub-consciously, as 
a critic, with the world-famed Brandes? Had he been thinking of 
the honor of being a Brandes, greatly befriended by Ibsen, the 
Master Playwright-Technician? Brander, dear old soul, had as- 
pired to achieve two great objects in life, in neither of which did 
he attain a conspicuous success. In sober truth, he has positively 
achieved an ignominious failure in the one ambition, and only a 
passing-fair notoriety in the other. As playwright, Brander M. 
has produced nothing memorable. As Technician, he has become 
a well-known professor, teaching the technique of an art he has 
never vitalized. Perhaps the pathetic repetition of Dr. Ibsen is a 
replacement-complex, compensating in day dream, in the full light 
of theatric publicity, for the twin frustrations the real Brander 
has experienced off the stage. The error, therefore, hints at two 
processes: One, the desire to be known as the equal of Brandes in 
ability and in distinction (Brander . . . Brandes!) ; two, the deeper 
desire to enjoy the long repressed emotion of unrequited genius. 
Great as Playwright—why is the world so tardy in its apprecia- 
tions? Even Ibsen had to suffer neglect and derision until late in 
life! Great as Technician, Dr. Brander M. would prove to a scorn- 
ful world how like Ibsen’s his genuis in reality would yet rise to 
be. This repressed twin-wish masks the replacement-complex al- 
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ready alluded to. Brander M. for a delirious moment realizes his 
deepest self by merging his personality with the two great men 
who best represent his unsung buried talents! 

In “Contemporary Portraits,’ Mr. Frank Harris relates a 
pointed tale that will delight all students of Freud (in his lighter 
mood). The story speaks for itself, psycho-analytically!... 
“When I sent Verlaine his checque he used to reply in a letter 
thanking me, and at the end of a month or so he would write me 
another letter saying he hoped I liked his poem, and would I send 
the money for it to the above address. Of course I wrote to him 
saying I had already sent the money and held his receipt for it. 
He wrote back admitting the fact and excusing himself, saying he 
was so hard up that he liked to think he had not been paid. Of 
course I did what others would have done, and sent him more 
than I owed. There was something of the wisdom of the serpent 
mingled with his childish frankness. 


“Suis-je né trop tot un trop tard? 
Qu’est-ce je fais en ce monde! 
Oh, vous tous, ma peine est profounde: 
Priez pour le pauvre Gaspard. 


“He recited the verses perfectly, bringing out all the pathos of 
them, while marking the rhythm with a slight beat of his left hand. 
A silence as of unshed tears followed, and in the silence he re- 
peated the last verse again, as if to himself, slowly, sadly, and 
then suddenly his mood changed and in the last line he substi- 
tuted payez for priez, smiling at us the while mischievously. Of 
course we were all too eager to pay for this poor Gaspard... .” 


Part Two 


N.B. This list of interesting errors is presented without ex- 
planation, merely as a revelation of Freudian law beautifully at 
work in the un-self-conscious mind. They were made by the 
typist referred to above while she was typing my essays embraced 
in “The Pulse of Modernity.” It is only necessary to add that 
she is a young woman without formal education, fairly well ac- 
quainted through type-writing practice with many of the ideas in 
the work. Her errors in every case are meaningful (not trivial) 
ones! 
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Context and Error Original Expression 


1. At the outbreak of the war, the European Governments be- 
smirched the young soldiers to “marry” before leaving for 
RN bee dsc dncaewdadecdeneneceussnacnnaeRes beseeched 

2. There’s the vicious life that must be scotched .............. lie 

ST Ge ME, dc cdcdrndenentacsseresneagiopasesensaned in 

4. Scholarship is expected to be something impossible and aloof 

imposing 

i. Se SORE ioncicacdnhoennathacanceneenenoad selflessness 

6. A_ socio-political metamorphosis is everywhere fomenting 

fermenting 

7. Faith was omnipotent because knowledge was omnipotent 

impotent 

8. By no means let peasants have their fill of delight and pruri- 
UNC BU OCREMIGNONIITED ooo ccecccnesccsdsccessdsass all 

9. To forgive calmly and passionately as wise men do. dispassionately 

10. ...a gnawing dread that a judgment day is awaiting us (here 
or hereafter). What then shall we say of our detected du- 
PINE scbcticnaednaccaspeveseeseeunsanuaadaaena undetected 
11. What difference is there between a prejudice and a convic- 
tion? A prejudice is an analysed habit of believing. .unanalyzed 
12. “ Where art Thou, God, these torn and shattered days? 
Where is Thine excellent wrath, Thy powerful word? 
Still—Thou art Still—important and absurd ........ impotent 

3. Flattery soothes incompetence. 

Criticism braces incompetence ........ceeeeeeeees competence 

* 14. “It is difficult to be brilliant when one has no respect for 
NR vn dndcescdwendaddavedsgsncteageesesuseeseres is not 
a6. We thrive in @ VACUUM ........ccccccccccceccccccececeees thrill 

16. He would have his own sisters regarded as “ pure”; inwardly 
he can't keep regarding them as virtuous .........-.+066. help 

17. What shall be our attitude toward the private commercial wel- 
fares of Capitalism ........ccccccccccccccccesecens warfares 

18. Logic can coerce the “intellect.” It cannot give the senti- 
eee rrr rr rere rete em ee at move 
19... . foreshadowed in earthquaking lovements ........ movements 

20. Those of us who know the tragic errors of the White Chapels, 
ie Hart TOE: cacccnccvewcevcsecccesasedcsinesconses terrors 

21. “Scientific” philosophy itself is a marvelous consolation,—to 


its propounders. Why aren’t they more generous in their 


COR Ee ee Eee TT OT ee inclusions 
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23. 


24. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


34. 
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(Shaw’s Jack Tanner speaks!) “I know perfectly well that 

all this about her being a liar and a bully and a coquette and 

so forth is a trumped-up moral indictment which might be 

BO BROCE SUSE MORO” occ cc ccccccccccsccccsnes anybody 
(Same passage in “Man and Superman.”) “ We all lie;—we 

get as much rent as we can out of the powers of fascination.” 


our 
(Quoting G. K. Chesterton on Politics.) “.. . Thus that 
sympathy with the small and defeated as such... is not a 
msefel cemtimmemioliom at OF.” 2... ccsccsccccccccscccess useless 
. Everyone knows that our educational system is wasteful, 
PE, I anctvesdcksceneeccesesonsems purposeless 
(On Imperialism.) While waiting for the publication of the 
CE Oe SS TD DN oc chcccsdccencckacedsawesecess from 


. A writer who leaves no doubts as to his meaning and message, 


merits our approval, especially if he were aware of his limi- 
DE. dn ticin hws i5500000600500006006080486808500%05 we were 
Lying is a little resorted to when the conscious aim of the 
seeker is knowledge or understanding or even large reaf- 
DL Micbpeeecit ideas tn tpbebdndeehanaees tweens (omit) a 
Don’t you know why young lovers (or old), on the imminent 
brink of matrimony, pretend to a black and uneventful past 


blank 

The youthful intelligence is eager, self-assertive, combative, 
ee, BO Ge SUD vivo vdcnccswsacesousconsces most 

Brave words to youth are like the smell of gunpowder to the 
tried soldier: his marital pulse is quickened .......... martial 

. Dogmatic Authority, with its masked sanity and _ refined 
tyranny, would collapse .............ceseees sadeeuasecs vanity 

. Feminism is the living faith that women may eat of forbidden 
fruit without forfeiting their immoral souls .......... immortal 

In misty reality (at church), one sees the woods of Dunsinane 
OPT PTT TT Tere eT Te eT eT Te TST TT Tere TTT TTT ee moving 


355. We may now rejoice with those women who have labored for 


woman’s complete emancipation; like Ellen Key who has 
labored for woman’s complete emancipation from marital 
FONG occsccccccccscccvcccocecccsnccccescceceseces infelicity 


36. All those observable facts,—apropos of a sexualized, patholo- 


gized everyday life——I put down as a preacher thundering at 
TEMES cc ccccccccccccsccscccccososssees not (as a preacher) 


37. Think of a face congealed in laughter haunting you on your 


RD GD onannsinnssdscececssascssccacsses s+. wedding 


38. Thinking is itself a kind of halting faith in one’s own mental 


integrity: a very blind, disreputable faith .......... disputable 
































39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


45. 
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God must have divined, with immoral chagrin ......... immortal 
Common chastity is a sign of a dwarfed life .......... unchastity 
Love, the Magi say, is the greatest healer ..............4+ great 


Knowledge,—truth,—is of slow unsteady growth, tentative, 
syllogistic, large and imposing, quite unsuited to the fragmen- 
tary and broken needs of the passion hour ............ passing 

You would expect great men, arrived on the heights, to be 
insanely modest and humble ............cccccccccccsees sanely 

“ Everybody” meanly accuses sex-lust as the male-intention 

assumes 

(In reference to Freud’s tribute to his own honesty ) “ As often 
as I attempt a distortion I succumb to an error or some other 
act, which betrays my honesty, as was manifest in this and in 


Ce POOCREA SERMIGNEE” oc cc cccccaccccccccvessess dishonesty 
46. From the sanely partial pen of Mr. Brailsford, we get the fol- 
RO GID ov ddcccesccncscccesdcasscvece impartial 
47. The duplicities of modern statecraft have known no safe, 
NEN nnddcdscndbsnecdesanseedsdhesedssovedntesnaccbas . sane 
48. We want time, plenty of time, in which to achieve a large 
self-sufficiency. Does this sound selfish? We don’t know 
how to be more selfish at present ..........cceceeeees unselfish 
49. How many are critically conscious of their enchanting illu- 
SET iicdenvsdidsdensdusteensenedseseuensmenness enchaining 
50. (On memories. . .) . . .How much stupid information does the 
average person remember for more than a very short 
SE Anstebnes cnneckdeeeiewiseedsnnesstaneahesaewnnd studied 
51. (On Disraeli). . . for he never seems to laugh or to chuckle, 
however slightly, at his Own Wits .......cccccccscccsccece hits 
52. Suppose we dismiss the profoundly metaphysical question: Is 
a given bed hard or comfortable ? ............ceeeeees discuss 
53. What interests do our ancestors magnanimously represent? 
senators 
54. For the sake of our intellectual honesties, let us rather assume 


56. 


57: 


58. 


that the patriotic gentlemen of yore knew perfectly well 
what specific advantages were to accrue to them from the 


cremation of their property-haunted constitution ...... creation 
. (Among Questions and Criticisms of Freudianism.) On sex- 
GN ho cncecedcsscnvescdcdsadencerccessansnvisadéonne self 
Institutions like the Church, State and School are yet seriously 
concerned with your inner thoughts .........-eeeeeeeeeees not 
The woman whose chastity was a fraud could stoop to screened 
indulgences unavoidable to the finer woman ........ unavailable 


. «+ as soon as people lose confidence in the making of laws by 
the legislature, in their interruption by the courts. 
. interpretation 
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59. I discovered before long that the easiest way to teach disrepu- 
table doctrines, was to avoid specific issues and to stress (as 
of pivotal importance) vague generalities .......... disputable 
60. It is interesting to speculate on the probable course of devel- 
opment of our whole socio-economic life if our most supreme 
courts had consistently pursued the policy of championing 
paramount public welfare as against the aggressive chains 
of privileged private profit-seekers! ...............4.. claims 


Here endeth for the nonce our little comedy of errors. 

One understands the more deeply and sympathetically what 
Dr. Ernest Jones predicates of the human mind: “We are be- 
ginning to see man not as the smooth, self-acting agent he pre- 
tends to be, but as he really is,—a creature only dimly conscious 
of the various influences that mould his thought and action, and 
blindly resisting with all the means at his command the forces 
that are making for a higher and fuller consciousness.” 

Also, we apperceive the profound relevancy of Freud's com- 
mentary: “I cannot understand why Wisdom, which is, so to 
speak, the sediment of everyday experiences, should be denied ad- 
mission among the acquisitions of knowledge.” 


























SOME CONSIDERATIONS BEARING ON THE DIAGNOSIS 
AND TREATMENT OF DEMENTIA PRASCOX? 


By WILLIAM A. WHITE 


With regard to the diagnosis of preecox I feel that we are on 
very uncertain ground. Kraepelin gave a masterly grouping and 
description of symptoms which, on the whole, has an unfavorable 
course and which we have agreed in a general sort of way to desig- 
nate as dementia precox. No one as yet, however, has been able 
to sufficiently define the underlying factor or factors which bind 
these symptoms together into a diagnostic unit. No one has been 
able to define the fundamental processes, the mechanisms which are 
at work, and of which they are the expression. Bleuler has more 
definitely made an attempt at a grouping of the symptoms along 
certain definite lines which indicate their relationship, but the whole 
matter is still, I believe, very far from our understanding and the 
problem will not be solved, obviously, until all of the facts, at all of 
the several levels, vegetative, neurological, psychic and social, can be 
brought together in a unifying synthesis. At present the facts are 
best resumed in a formulation at the psychological or better at the 
psycho-social level. In fact almost the only thing about which it 
seems to me we can come to agreement is that dementia przcox is a 
regression psychosis and that its general tendency is malignant. 
Regression, however, is such an all-comprehensive term, it includes 
sO many symptoms that do not even suggest malignancy or precox, 
that to have said that dementia przecox is a regression psychosis is 
to have said very little. If regression is the only fundamental 
character, When does it become precox? and if it is not the only 
fundamental mechanism at work, What are the other mechanisms? 

I am going to discuss briefly a suggestion as to the direction in 
which a solution may be sought. In the first place, I feel that 
regression is the fundamental, underlying mechanism which is re- 
sponsible for the manifestations. Sticking entirely to the psycho- 
logical level it seems to me that the whole picture of pracox can be 
adequately resumed under this concept. The symptoms are all 
manifestly either regressive in type, or else, as in such conditions as 
transitory manic states occurring in the course of a pracox psycho- 

1 Published by arrangement simultaneously in the American Journal of 


Psychiatry. 
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sis, they are efforts to escape from the regression tendency. The 
cause of the regression and what maintains it, I will not discuss. 
Now my proposition is, if you will accept precox as a regression 
psychosis, that its malignancy is dependent upon two factors which, 
in their final analysis, may perhaps be the same. The first, and the 
less important, is the depth of the regression measured from the 
point of view of the individual’s personal psychological history. 
The second is the inclusion in the regression process of archaic, 
that is, phylogenetic material. 

A number of prominent symptoms in precox can be explained on 
the basis of the depth of regression, either from the point of view 
of the person’s individual psychological history or the point of view 
of the psychological history of the race. The prominent symptoms 
that can be thus explained are in the first place, the unpsychological 
characteristic of the symptoms; the fact that the productions of 
the prcox strike us as being quite alien to us in contrast, for ex- 
ample, to the productions of a manic-depressive psychosis. We are 
not able to feel ourselves into the position which the precox patient 
occupies with relation to the world; we do not understand what he 
says; we do not comprehend the meanings of his symbols; he seems 
to us outside the plane of our experience. This is because his 
symptoms hark back to a period of which we have no recollection. 
They do not, as they so frequently do in manic-depressive psycho- 
sis, and in hysteria, go back and reanimate well organized experi- 
ences of early adulthood, adolescence, or youth, but they dip down 
still further and tap the ultimate sources of our psychic integrations 
and so are as different from psychological experiences as we know 
them as hydrogen and oxygen are different from water. 

This same concept of the depth of regression also serves as ex- 
planation for the lack of insight of the patient, for his failure to 
recognize his symptoms as emanating from himself, his failure to 
recognize his own wishes, to appreciate the personal source of his 
symptoms. While the inclusion of purely personal material of 
very early infantile origin might alone account for these character- 
istics, this explanation is particularly apt from the point of view of 
the symptoms as possible containers of archaic material, and es- 
pecially do the physical symptoms of przcox fit into this concept. 
The regression here is so deep that it has touched the very sources 
of energy which are ultimately to weave themselves into the psychic 
integration even at their organic points of origin, so to speak. 
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We see indications of this all through the symptomatology of 
the disease; we see manifest evidences of segmental over-domina- 
tion, especially marked are the oral zone, in such symptoms as 
salivation; the anal zone in such symptoms as the very marked 
interest which these patients show in the functions of their lower 
bowel and their interest in feces and the functional disturbances of 
the gastroenteric tract; the skin area, which is so frequently the 
object of all sorts of special activities, rubbing, biting, picking, 
scratching, wounding, and of disorders, eczema, pruritides, pig- 
mentation, atrophies, disorders of secretion; the muscle segments, 
in the symptoms of catatonia, flexibilitas cerea; the respiratory 
zone as seen in the development of pulmonary tuberculosis and 
various functional disturbances of respiration, delusions about the 
breath, the voice. 

Such groups of symptoms implicating groups of organs and 
functions are expressed at all the levels, vegetative, neurologic and 
psychic and indicate that the regression has gone deep enough to 
unloose bits of physiological mechanism. Whether some of this 
material has to be considered as archaic or not is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to say. I know no way by which archaic material can be 
definitely identified at the symbolic level, but it seems to me obvious 
that it must be there. Every psychological state must have an 
aspect due to the personal experiences of the individual, but must 
also have an aspect which is contributed by the experience of the 
race, and the two, while fusing, must be different. The gill arches 
of the human embryo, for example, belong to the developmental 
history of the individual, they also have an aspect which allies them 
with the early ancestors of the race. It would seem that their 
subsequent history depends upon which factor receives the most 
emphasis, that is, whether they are adequately integrated into the 
normal anatomical structure of the individual, become their proper 
portions of the hyoid apparatus, the thyroid cartilage, etc., or 
whether on the other hand they persist and because they are out of 
place and out of time, are pathological deformities, errors of de- 
velopment. Just so, for example, the psychotic, who can bring 
things to pass by thinking them so, harks back in his regressive 
tendencies to the infantile period of the all-powerfulness of thought. 
There was a similar period in the history of the race, and whether 
this tendency produces a benign or a malignant type of reaction 
depends upon which aspect, the individual or the archaic, that is 
the ontogenetic or the phylogenetic, receives the greater emphasis. 
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It may be suggested also at this point that the unanalyzable resid- 
ual of unconscious material stands for, represents this phylogenetic 
rest, and in the last analysis, for the present at least, this may be 
our only criterion as to whether a given material is or is not func- 
tioning as archaic. For the explanation of such archaic material 
the services of the anthropologist and the phylologist must be sought. 

As examples of material that would suggest archaic inclusions I 
will suggest delusions that certain bodily excretions, urine, feces, 
sweat, tears, contain elements of the personality: delusions of food, 
air and sound as impregnating material; cannibalistic symbols; 
water as a birth symbol: such symbols as fire as a libido symbol: 
mythological animals; certain delusions regarding the heavenly 
bodies, particularly the sun, etc. All such symbolic reactions belong 
to relatively infantile, more primitive ways of thinking and are to be 
correllated with the evidence, becoming abundant, of anatomical and 
functional abnormalities also indicative of defective development 
such as infantile genitalia, small circulatory apparatus, aspermato- 
genesis, status thymico-lymphaticus, vagotonia. The relationship 
it seems to me is quite evidently quantitative, whether it is also 
qualitative must remain to be seen. 

You will see from my remarks up to this point that I regard 
precox as a profound defect of biological adjustment, and I may say 
that I believe the anatomical evidence bears out this contention, 
although I recognize that there are many regressive conditions which 
we are unable symptomatically to distinguish from early stages of 
precox which are comparatively benign in course, in other words 
that we must still resort largely to the unsatisfactory method of 
diagnosis by outcome. From this point of view you will see that I 
cannot regard many of the more radical claims to cure precox as 
being well founded. We are confronted very largely in these 
patients with types of defect which under all the circumstances of 
their make-up and their environment, etc., are unassimilable. How- 
ever, that much can be done seems to me an undoubted fact. The 
point that I wish to emphasize, however, is not this so much as the 
necessity for a reasonably accurate evaluation of the means and 
methods. A great deal has been said and written and done in recent 
years in the way of industrial and occupational therapy and many 
have come to believe, and this applies of course to the laity solely, 
that the be all and end all of therapeutics for the mentally ill is 
kindness, sympathy, and work, the work taking very largely the form 
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so familiar to you in the recent development of occupational therapy: 
basket making, bead stringing, leather tooling, modelling, needle 
work, toy making, etc. 

It is needless for me to say to this audience that this is, to say 
the least, a naive conception of psychotherapy. To suppose that a 
patient with przcox can be cured by being taught to weave baskets 
shows a wholly inadequate conception of preecox on the one hand 
and of psychotherapy on the other. However, with all the stress 
which has been laid upon work therapy in its various forms in recent 
years it is quite well worth while to attempt to lay hold of the 
energy which this tendency contains, to examine it, and try to dis- 
cover if it has any usefulness and how it may be directed to best 
advantage. My own opinion is that all this industrial therapy has 
value, but that its value is very largely indirect, that nobody is cured 
because he is taught to decorate a vase, but that the individualizing 
of the patient, the centering of attention and interest upon his spe- 
cific problems, the setting up of a wholesome type of transfer 
between patient and teacher, the starting of the flow of interest to 
outside realities, the socializing of his tendencies in useful cccupa- 
tions, are all factors of the utmost importance not only with refer- 
ence to any given patient but still more so when multiplied many 
times, for they help largely to make the differences between the old 
asylum and the modern hospital with its entirely different atmos- 
phere, its different attitude toward the patient and its necessarily 
different influence upon him. 

An examination of these indirect influences of work therapy it 
would seem to me is now in order. We should by this time have 
passed the period of believing that it offers anything specific in the 
way of treatment and come to that period where it is recognized as 
an important adjuvant, its real results examined into, and its use 
regulated by an increased understanding of what it is actually 
capable of accomplishing. The old asylum offered very few levels 
for possible adjustment. It had its violent and disturbed wards; 
its wards for untidy and filthy patients; its wards for the quiet 
custodial classes and its good wards. The modern hospital with 
its occupational, vocational and industrial departments, its athletic, 
recreational and amusement activities, its medical, surgical and more 
direct types of mental therapy, and its mental hygiene social 
workers, offers innumerably more levels of possible adjustment each 
one of which may be utilized in a more or less specific way, under 
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guidance, by the individual patient, for working out his special prob- 
lems and in which he may find the means for socializing his 
strivings. All of the various therapeutic methods are therefore 
functioning to bring about a more elaborate stratification of the 
hospital into an increased number of levels of adjustment and mak- 
ing for that state of affairs in which the hospital will present to each 
patient, no matter what his particular biological handicap, a possi- 
bility for the utilization of whatever creative tendencies he may 
have rather than offer him only the extremes of possible cure on 
the one hand or still further regression to the level of the disturbed 
and the filthy on the other. They represent a movement which can 
be taken hold of for the further and more elaborate individualization 
of the patient, for the creation of the means for getting at his 
particular symptoms and treating him instead of the group to which 
he has graduated by a sort of crude behavioristic self classification. 
Internal medicine has proceeded much further along this line of 
development than psychiatry. To treat the patient and not the 
symptom has long been its ideal and while theoretically the ideal of 
psychiatry it remains for psychiatry to make this ideal actual in 
practice. 
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1. Investigations Concerning the Constancy and Variation of Psy- 
chological Constellations in Normal and Schizophrenic Subjects.— 
Pfenninger took four male and four female attendants of the asylum 
where these experimehts were made, all of them uncultured persons, 
and gave them “Jung’s Association Test” of 100 words and noted 
the response, reaction time and reproduction, with all noteworthy 
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manifestations, such as restlessness, laughing, etc. Every week for 
eight weeks he repeated this test with the same stimulus words. Ex- 
actly the same procedure was carried out on six male and five female 
cases of dementia precox. In addition he had a woman give the test 
to the five female dementia precox cases. His paper is an evaluation 
of the results obtained from these experiments. 

He found that the average reaction time, in the case of the normal 
men, slowly grew less up to the fourth experiment: at the fourth and 
fifth it rose slightly and then grew continually less, until the last ex- 
periment. In the case of the normal women, the diminution in reac- 
tion time grew very rapidly less, remained the same until the seventh, 
and then increased somewhat. 

Pfenninger looks upon the length of the average reaction time as a 
measure of the resistance of the subject to the experimenter. Con- 
sequently the curves of the reaction time would give a picture of the 
course of the transference of the normal men and women to the ex- 
experimenter. 

The curve of the diseased men showed a marked similarity to that 
of the well women, while those of the sick women toward the male 
experimenter, showed them to be like those of the well men. It there- 
fore seems probable that the dementia przcox there is a reversal of 
the psycho-sexual attitude toward the investigator. 

Interesting and showing that chance did not play its part in this, is 
the fact that the curve of female dementia precox patients, when 
tested by a woman, is like that of the normal woman when tested by 
himself. 

Pfenninger also studied the psychological importance of the change 
in the reaction time, as between one series and another. This change 
in the reaction time is not dependent upon intelligence or education, 
but must be looked upon as an affective manifestation. 

He found that wherever there was a long reaction time, there also 
he found great variability of response and variability in reaction time. 
A reaction that in the first or second series showed complex indi- 
cators, showed in the remaining series greater variability of reaction 
time than those that had no complex indicators. 

If the reaction time in the first series is larger than the average, 
then one can expect a change in the succeeding series, and the longer 
the reaction the sooner the change will take place. The reaction 
time immediately preceding a change is usually above the average; 
where there is no change, the reaction time is below the average. 

From all this he deduces that variations in reaction time in a series 
of tests can be looked upon as a new indicator of complexes. 

In the second series of experiments, the associations revealed the 
presence of complexes more clearly than the first. Pfenninger as- 
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cribes this to the effect of the experiment, in that it produced greater 
emotional effect and a resultant diminution of apperception toward 
the word stimuli. 

This paper is valuable in that it calls forth many new ideas and is 
a contribution to the value of the association method. 

2. Skin, Mucous Membrane and Muscle Erotism.—Sadger points 
out that from infancy to childhood, up to the period that the genitals 
become the chief erogenous zone, the skin and muscles, and especially 
the mucous membrane, are more functionally active as erotic mechan- 
isms, than the genital zone. Later they are used in the production of 
fore-pleasure. In daily life it has been noted that there is a rela- 
tion between muscle activity and genital erotism, the latter tending 
to diminish as the former is exercised. Wherever there is an open- 
ing in the body where skin changes to mucous membrane, one can say 
that there also is an erogenous zone. All these zones are rich with 
nerve and blood supply; their whole structure being such that Have- 
lock Ellis has called them “ secondary sexual centers.” 

Skin, mucous membrane and muscle erotism usually manifest them- 
selves together, but, there are cases of uncomplicated skin erotism, 
such for instance Sadger thinks, are those heart neurotics who cannot 
stand carbonic acid gas baths, due to their enormous skin excitation. 
Hysterics undergoing a hydro-therapeutic treatment show marked 
deviations in their response to the water treatment. Either extreme 
heat or cold is best liked by them, dependent upon their individual sex- 
ual idiosyncrasy. The same is true of light, air and sun baths at 
which no doubt exhibitionism plays its part. 

Sadger goes on to cite many examples of the part that hot and cold 
stimulation of the skin plays in the sex life of man, such as gentle 
stroking of the skin by the hand. General massage, says Sadger sup- 
ported by the evidence of other physicians and his own observation, 
often is used for erotic satisfaction, for which there is not only mod- 
ern but ancient Greek and Roman evidence. 

Sadger then considers at length the erotic significance of tickling. 
In Patagonia tickling and coitus are called by the same name. Many 
women lose their intense ticklishness when coitus is regularly estab- 
lished and enjoyed, although there are enormous variations in this 
matter. He says that it is not only in Iceland that virginity of both 
sexes is deduced from their susceptibility to tickling. He further 
quotes Havelock Ellis on the subject and then considers the question 
of self tickling, showing that it is of frequent occurrence, especially 
among neurotics. He quotes from Simpson to show that biographi- 
cally the sensitivity of the soles of the feet, knees and sides of the 
body may be due to their stimulation in the uterus, resulting in such 
movements of the fetus as to keep it in position most favorable for 
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labor. The hyper-susceptibility of the skin of the neck to tickling he 
finds frequentiy associated with an increased erotism of the nose and 
throat. 

The slight tickling of children, and especially adolescent girls, re- 
sults often in endless laughter. Sadger then relates two cases, mother 
and daughter, who in adolescence laughed continually. He ascribes 
this to their sexuality manifesting itself in skin and muscle erotism 
in the form of excessive laughter, often combined with passionate 
kissing and hugging. He has observed that these girls lose all this, 
including their ticklishness, as soon as they are married. 

Another symptom that is closely allied to tickling is pruritus, both 
local and general. He points out that the local variety is usually 
found in the erogenous areas, such as vulva and anus, that it often ap- 
pears at the menopause, is exacerbated by the warmth of the bed, and 
scratching brings relief tinged with sexual satisfaction. He quotes 
both Neisser and Kaposi’s description of the behavior of patients with 
pruritus, to show that they are often the victims of a hysteria. In a 
footnote, however, he makes the important distinction between a con- 
genital skin erotism that results in somatic change and is incurable 
and its psychic over-determination as a hysterical fixation, which can 
be cured by psycho-analysis. Sadger suspects that other dermatoses 
have a closer relation to skin eroticism, such as the acne of puberty, 
some forms of urticaria and eczema. 

A most interesting part of the paper is then introduced by agreeing 
with Adler that the hyperaesthesia is secondary to a fundamental hy- 
poesthesia, which latter is dependent upon an organic inferiority. He 
then agrees in part with Babinski’s theory, that hysterical stigmata are 
the result of either auto or external suggestion. But it was Freud 
and then Ferenczi who showed that the essential element in sugges- 
tion was “being in love.” If then the physician, to whom the patient 
has transferred, by his examination seems to place importance on any 
portion of the body, he directs the patient’s libido to it. When this 
happens after an accident, we can easily see the beginning of a trau- 
matic neurosis. Furthermore, a severe accident is accompanied by a 
great displacement of affect, so that there is a quantity of free floating 
libido set loose in statu nascendi, with all its binding power in that 
state. Small wonder then that it should become attached in that 
period to man, woman or to portions of the patient. The complete- 
ness of this binding after the neurosis is established, is shown by the 
complete lack of sexual libido in all these cases. This sudden setting 
free of libido under varying circumstances, explains many sympto- 
matic riddles. Hysterical hyperesthesia may be the result of the ex- 
amining physician’s supposed favoritism for any area or part and can 
only take place when the acute transference has taken place. 
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Sadger cites the case of a young man who had a traumatic neuro- 
sis, examined by four physicians including Freud. He showed a 
marked dermatographia four times, but a fifth examination by the 
railroad’s physician, whose whole manner spelled antagonism, failed 
to elicit the symptoms! He also cured in the same patient a paralysis 
of the right leg in three days, simply due to his word being taken as 
authoritative as a result of the transference of the patient. 

The high susceptibility of hysterics is due to their enormous de- 
mand for love which is always ready for an attachment. The reason 
it so often attaches itself to skin, muscle or mucous membrane, is that 
therein it is a repression to infantile sexuality. Thus Sadger explains 
the stigmata, basing their appearance on the congenitally hypertro- 
phied erotism of the skin, muscles or mucous membrane. There is no 
sharp line of demarcation between these three, in fact it is always an 
admixture of all three. 

Dancing Sadger considers a form of muscle eroticism, not entirely 
free from skin eroticism. Eye and ear eroticism are lightly touched 
upon and such hysterical symptoms as are manifested in the function- 
ing of the eyes and ears are sketched. He then compares the muscle, 
skin and mucous membrane eroticism with genital eroticism and shows 
that the former is more auto-erotic than the latter although no sharp 
line of demarcation can be drawn. Although the former is usually 
directed to the Ego and the latter more social in its object, one must 
not decry it entirely, for by its development it contributes to the high- 
est development of genital eroticism. 

Sadger goes on to show by anthropological and ethnological evi- 
dence the parallel development of the cultural state of man, and his 
sensitivity in the sphere of muscle, skin and mucous membrane eroti- 
cism. He.also draws interesting parallels between the intelleciual 
and erotic development of the child. He finally says: “. . . I expressly 
wish to declare that the highest development of civilization in man is 
dependent upon its (1.e., skin, muscle and mucous membrane eroti- 
cism) continuation and development.” He calls attention to the enor- 
mous intellectual work of the latter half of the nineteenth century and 
the concomitant spread of muscle eroticism throughout the mass of 
mankind in the form of sports, such as mountain climbing, swimming, 
gymnastics, rowing, tennis, golf, boxing, baseball, football, cricket, etc. 

The paper closes with three contributions from patients that are re- 
plete with the mechanisms that form the subject of the article. 

3. Psychoanalysis of a Case of Foot and Corset Fetishism—At first 
fetishism was thought to have a special mechanism differing from 
perversions and neuroses. Later, Freud in the second edition of the 
“Three Contributions to the Sexual Theory,” ascribes it to a pecu- 
liar variety of repression. 
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Abraham comes to the conclusion that a definite type of sexual con- 
stitution must be assumed to be the foundation of this form of beha- 
vior, one characterized by the abnormal strength of certain partial in- 
stincts. With this as a basis, the fetishism arises through the working 
together of two mechanisms, first, the repression of these partial in- 
stincts and their displacement. 

The patient, from whose analysis Abraham draws his conclusion, 
was a young man twenty-two years old, who from childhood felt 
himself to be sexually different from his playmates. He had neither 
for male or female any sexual interest and masturbation aroused pro- 
found disgust. But, beginning with his fourteenth year he began 
when alone to chain himself up. In his fifteenth year he found him- 
self fascinated by the elegant shoes ofaten-year-old boy. Soon he be- 
came intensely interested in the shoes of women; patent leather shoes 
with high heels had a special attraction for him. Not only the sight 
of the shoes but the thought of how uncomfortable and painful they 
must be, became sources of pleasure for him. Soon after this his in- 
terest in corsets began. When he was sixteen years old he laced him- 
self tightly into one of his mother’s corsets and wore it under his 
clothes. He preferred to read of travels or novels in which torture 
was practiced. All this is the limit of his sexual activity. 

Abraham was sceptical of any therapeutic effect in this case. What 
struck him in this and similar cases, is the extraordinary lack of nor- 
mal sexual activity. These patients had never gone beyond the auto- 
erotic stage in their behavior; whatever of sex behavior beyond the 
autoerotic stage there was, took place in their imagination and only 
elegant shoes gave pleasure; ugly ones aroused disgust. 

Abraham then goes on to show that although his actual sexual ac- 
tivity was small, the libido expenditure was normal but perverted, due 
to an early repression and fixation on an early sexual object and ex- 
pended itself in looking and seeing. 

This case further illustrates the theory, that other impulses are re- 
pressed in conjunction with the looking impulse, namely, the active 
sadistic and kaprophilic smelling impulses. 

He believes that the union of these three, in the unconscious, 
through repression, form the characteristic background of fetishism. 
The analysis and history of his case shows the evidence upon which 
he founds this view. 

Although the case was not cured by analysis, the patient’s resist- 
ance to his “shoes fetishism” was very much strengthened. Abra- 
ham thinks that a long continued treatment would result in a cure. 

He has had better results in those cases in which a neurosis was 
associated with a fetishism. 

4. Dream Interpretation and Insight into Human Nature—The 
main body of this paper does not lend itself to abstracts because it 
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gives the detailed associations and interpretations of Sach’s dreams 
and a few from his friends. 

It is all very clear and sustains the Freudian dream mechanisms 
completely. The whole paper is decidedly worth reading especially 
since the conclusions drawn are so important for every day life. 
Sachs, by implication, makes the interpretation of one’s own dreams 
an important and necessary function for the understanding of one’s 
feelings, thoughts and actions as well as those of others. 

Both in daily life and in dreaming the activity of our actual wishes 
and impulses are found in part in the mechanisms, and drives our hid- 
den infantilism. He who cannot uncover these infantile wishes can- 
not possibly understand why even the most intelligent of beings are at 
times impregnable to reason and at other times insist in the most per- 
sistent manner upon the fulfilment of apparently whimsical and trivi- 
al desires. 

Dream interpretation has shown us that in addition to the attitude 
that we are conscious of in waking life, there is another which is de- 
termined by the pleasure principle. It proceeds upon the basis that 
everything that gives it pleasure it desires to possess and everything 
that causes it pain it gets rid of by any means irrespective of the laws 
of conscious life it may break in doing so. In the dream this is not 
accomplished without the interference of such compiexes as shame, 
disgust, ethical and social laws. These, through their censoring, 
cause the wish to be fulfilled by symbolic means through the mechan- 
ism of dispacement, substitution, etc. They also are the cause of the 
resistance in the work of interpretation. 

Life thereupon is compared by Sachs to a rug with its two sides, 
the one (the unconscious) showing the figures distorted and with 
hazy outlines, the other (conscious life) clear and sharp; in both one 
can see the influence of the other. The unconscious wishes reveal 
themselves in symptoms, slips of speech, forgetting, etc., while in the 
dreams of the unconscious we see the effect of the opposing impulses 
built up during consciousness in the manifest content of the dream. 
Where the unconscious wishes dominate the conscious life we have 
the condition known as neurosis; its opposite can be seen in the ter- 
ror dream where the forces of consciousness step in and stop the un- 
conscious ones. 

He who wishes to know the whole mechanism of man must ap- 
proach it from both aspects, conscious and unconscious, waking and 
dream thought, infantile and real. The interplay of concepts from 
the conscious and the unconscious may vary one’s dreams, thoughts and 
actions, but there is one constant factor that flows on in one form 
or another and that is the affect. Concepts change and give place to 
each other, sublimated forms of behavior take the place of infantile 
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ones but the affect goes on. It is therefore the one safe phenomenon 
from which one can proceed in one’s understanding of human nature. 

5. Supplementary Remarks to the Autobiographically Described 
Case of Paranoia (Dementia Paranoides).—As a result of the stimu- 
lus of Jung’s investigations that revealed how much in common there 
was in the mental processes of psycho-neurotic patients and the mind 
of the race in the production of myths, Freud calls attention to an ex- 
ample of this in the Schreber case he describes in the first half of the 
third volume of the Jahrbuch. On page 48 of that volume he tells 
of Schreber’s relation to the sun and speaks of it as a sublimated 
father symbol. Schreber declares that the sun speaks to him in 
human language and thus declares itself to him as a living being. It 
was his wont to scold it, shout at it and to cause its rays to pale when 
he spoke loudly to it. Furthermore, that he can calmly look directly 
at the sun without becoming blinded. It is this latter delusion; to be 
able to look directly and undazzled into the sun, that contains the in- 
teresting analogy to mythology. 

The ancients ascribed this power only to eagles as inhabitants of the 
high-heavens, had unique relations to Heaven, the Sun and Lightning. 
From the same source comes the story of the test imposed by the eagle 
upon his young. If they were not able to look at the sun without 
blinking they were thrown out of the nest. 

Freud thinks there can be no doubt as to the significance of this 
myth. To the birds is ascribed a custom that is holy usage in man; 
namely, the Ordeal in use by large groups of people to assure them- 
selves of the genuineness of their offspring. 

A tribe in Tripoli who trace their descent from snakes, place their 
new-born where these snakes are; only those not bitten or who re- 
cover are true members of the tribe. All such ceremonies have their 
origin in the totemistic mental processes of primitive people. The 
eagle who asks his young to unblinkingly look at the sun, behaves as 
a descendant from the Sun and thus puts the eaglets through the or- 
deal that will verify their origin. 

When Schreber prides himself that he can look at the sun he simply 
has reanimated his childish relationship to the sun and also confirmed 
our belief that the Sun is a Father Symbol. Freud quotes further 
productions of Schreber that support this view. Freud cites this as 
further proof of Jung’s statement that the myth forming function of 
the human mind is not extinct but continues to act in the psychic pro- 
ductions of the neurotic just as it did in the minds of primitive 
peoples. He closes with the observation that “Having said that in 
the dream and the neurosis we again find the child with the character- 
istics of its mental processes and its affective life, we must amplify 
this by including primitive man as he is revealed to us by archaeology 
and ethnology.” 
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6. Experimental Contributions to the Psychology of the Psycho-gal- 
vanic Phenomenon.—The material upon which Aptekmann founds her 
conclusions are a series of association experiments; first, for six 
weeks, once a week, she did an association test of 50 stimulus words, 
on four uneducated male attendants; secondly, using 25 words, she did 
the test daily for seven days. In both the same 50 or 25 words were 
used in each series of tests. In addition to the usual results noted, 
such as reaction time, etc., the galvanic deflection was measured after 
each reaction. 

As far as her material was suitable, Aptekmann was able to substan- 
tiate all that Pfenninger had said (in the article which is abstracted 
in this number of THE PsycHOANALYTIC REVIEW) concerning the 
reaction time as a complex indicator and the psychological signifi- 
cance of the change in the reaction time. In the daily repetitions she 
obtained practically the same result as in the weekly ones except that 
the reproduction of responses was readier. 

The measurement of the psycho-galvanic reaction led to practically 
the same result by verifying the importance that changes in the re- 
action time have as complex indicators. 

In the second part of the “Arbeit,” Aptekmann wanted to deter- 
mine the importance of the experimenter on the results of the experi- 
ment, and for that purpose Dr. C. G. Jung alternated with herself in 
giving a series of association tests and estimations of the psycho-gal- 
vanic reaction to six men and six women. 

The experiments showed that the sex of the experimenter had a 
measurable effect but that the affective action of the male experi- 
menter was the greater, which leads her to conclude, “ That this series 
of experiments is an experimental aid to determine personality, not 
however of the subject of the experiment but of that of the experi- 
menter; furthermore, it seems where the experimenters are of the 
same sex the social complex is the determining factor and where the 
experimenters are of opposite sex, the erotic complex is determining.” 

7. “Symbolism of Awakening and Threshold Symbolism in Gen- 
eral.”’—In a number of previous communications, such as “ Fantasy 
and Fable” (abstracted in Tue PsycHoANALYyTIC ReEviEw, Vol. V, 
1918, p. 234) and in “Categories in Symbols” (Zentralblatt fir Psy- 
choanalyse und Psychotherapie, Bd. 2, Part 4) the author showed the 
possibility of dividing all symbol phenomena into: first, “material”; 
and second, “functional” categories. 

In the first class, through the symbolic picture, the material of the 
mind, its content in thought or conception, is presented; in the second, 
the activity that the mind is performing. The transition from one 
psychic condition to another furnishes material for a discussion of the 
functional phenomena. The best example of this transition symbol- 
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ism can be found in the stage between awakening and sleeping and 
the reverse. Falling asleep, awakening and probably other psychic 
mechanisms that are comparable to a passing threshold, are the mental 
states and functions that the author believes are subject to an auto- 
symbolic process. The symbolism of awakening and falling asleep 
usually takes the form of a change of situation, a transition, or the en- 
trance upon a threshold. The subject pictures himself as passing 
over a body of water, drowning, being disturbed, departing or arriv- 
ing, opening or closing something, etc. 

S. presents three groups of examples. The first group, the most con- 
vincing, are “simply auto-symbolic phenomena” observed in himself 
on going to sleep under a great variety of conditions in himself and his 
environment. The second group is composed of the end parts of 
dreams in which the process of awakening is clearly symbolized, and 
the third group, of such dreams and fantasies in which threshold 
phenomena other than falling asleep and awakening are portrayed. 

Group I contains examples symbolizing a desire for further sleep 
or the desire to awaken. The conditions were morning on awakening 
but still in a doze. He begins to think about a dream he has had, and 
desires to continue and finish his dream, but finds himself approaching 
full consciousness, strives against this and has the following hallucina- 
tion: “ He is crossing a brook—has one foot on the other side, but 
withdraws it and considers remaining on this side.” The author inter- 
prets “this side” as sleep, the “other side” as being awake. The 
brook is the threshold. Again he dreams that he has placed an object 
out of his reach, but he has fastened a string to the object so that he 
can pull it to him when he desires. In this dream the object signifies 
awakening, the string signifies attention or will, by means of which 
the dreamer can awaken himself at the required time. In another 
dream S. wishes to shut himself up in a room with many doors, but de- 
spite all his efforts some of the doors will not close. Here the locked 
room denotes a desired condition—sleep. 

A 22-year-old woman with strongly marked sexuality reports to S. 
that upon awakening from a deep satisfying sleep she has the illusion 
of just having satisfied sexual desire. It seems as though part of her 
libido has fulfilled its needs, while the other part (representing the 
man) is loath to depart. This fantasy is a sexualization of the act 
of awakening. Sleep, her partner, refuses to be shaken off, although 
she herself feels satisfied (sufficiently rested). 

Another example: In the evening on going to sleep, S. dreams he is 
walking on a country road which loses itself in the distance in a dark 
valley. S. interprets the dark valley as sleep which is about to envelop 
him. 

He gives eighteen examples in the first group in which the change 
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in the condition of the sleeper is symbolized by such characteristic - 
pictures as crossing a stream, sinking or diving into water, being dis- 
turbed, meeting and parting, departing on a trip or arriving from one, 
etc. 

Group 2 is illustrated by but four examples derived from his per- 
sonal experience, while fifteen are derived from the dreams of other 
people, all of which symbolize the process of awakening. Here S. pre- 
sents the final fragments of dreams of which the preceding parts are 
not always known. For example, he dreams of parting with a group 
of people and entering his house, or again he is about to take the train 
to a certain place. We can easily recognize these symbolizations of 
the sleeping to awakening process. In another instance he is sinking 
into the snow; knows that he is about to die and resigns himself to his 
fate. Awakening is, in relation to sleep, a death. 

On the other hand a certain woman reports to S. of walking across 
a stream without sinking in, and of reaching the other shore just as 
the train is pulling out. She has also had several dreams ending with 
the thought that she must go and cook—another symbol of transition. 
In another dream she is in the company of someone who wearies her. 
To her great joy she beholds her uncle coming and runs forward to 
meet him. In this instance sleep and consciousness are represented 
by two persons. 

A man of S.’s acquaintance reports that he usually awakens as a re- 
sult of dreaming that he is plunged into water. Also a jump into water 
usually saves him from an unpleasant dream situation. In such a case 
he does not always awaken, but sometimes merely passes to another 
phase of the dream. 

Group 3 is illustrated by three examples, the first taken from Freud’s 
Dream Interpretation, English translation of the third edition, 1913, 
page 176, in which the dreamer comes to a passage where a house- 
keeper, an elderly fat woman, is seated: “I try to avoid talking to her, 
but apparently she thinks I have a right to pass because she asks 
whether she shall accompany me with a lamp. I signify to her to tell 
her that she is to remain standing on the stairs, and in this I appear to 
myself very clever, for avoiding being watched at last.” The house- 
keeper is the dream censor who allows the dream content (in the 
dream, the dreamer himself) to pass. The climbing up and down de- 
notes the passing through various psychic stages. 

The next illustration is taken from Th. Flournoy’s “Des Indes a la 
Planete Mars.” The book deals with a case of somnambulism in which 
the medium, Helene Smith, relates experiences in India or in Mars. 
On one occasion she feels herself without a body; she floats through 
the air until she finally finds herself in Mars. She then describes what 
she sees there. 
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8. Concerning the Formation of Symbols—An important part of the 
work of the psychanalyst is the deciphering of symbols. Symbols which 
at first appear absolutely unintelligible often prove, upon investigation, 
to have the most intimate connection with that which they represent. 
The history of the interpretation of ancient myths proves this fact. 
Psychanalytic studies have shown the close analogy between the sym- 
bolism of individuals and that of the race, as manifested in mythology. 
Whether we are dealing with dreams or the symbolic acts of a com- 
pulsion neurotic, or a religious ceremonial, or mythical legends, we have 
in each case symbols which the human spirit has conceived, not volun- 
tarily but as the result of inner needs. The symbol is thus defined as 
the necessary representation, under given circumstances, of a train of 
thought. 

The mind which has formed the symbol cannot be aware at the same 
time of the thoughts represented by that symbol. At best it will have 
the feeling that such a group of ideas once existed. Similariy the race 
which creates allegories is capable of giving them merely a literal 
interpretation. 

To understand a symbol one must have reached a phase of develop- 
ment higher than that of the mind which created the symbol. Those 
minds which are ahead of their times and can therefore see beyond the 
symbol, are never understood until a later period. In psychopathology 
the physician represents this higher stage of development; in dreams, 
the dreamer himself as soon as he awakens. In the case of a neurotic, 
the doctor simply leads the patient back to that more understanding 
stage from which his illness caused him to descend. As soon as the 
patient understands the symbols of his psyche he, as a rule, stops using 
these symbols. S. sets himself three questions: (1) what is the mech- 
anism of symbol formation; (2) when does it go into action; (3) what 
is its purpose? If question one is understood, he thinks that the 
answers to two and three will follow from that knowledge. 

The symbol never represents one single thought. It is the nucleus 
to which thoughts converge from all directions. S. disagrees with the 
Freudian school in that he does not believe that sexuality is an essential 
factor in the formation of symbols, although sexuality may and often 
does make use of the mechanics of symbol formation. 

A study of symbols reveals another characteristic of their manifold 
determination. Another is their tendency towards obviousness, in 
contrast to the more abstract thoughts underlying them. This process 
is a part of the one Freud terms regression. 

In the case of dreams, neuroses, or autosymbolic hallucinations, the 
symbol represents something which under normal circtimstances could 
be easily understood, thought, or felt by the object. On ‘the other hand 
mythological symbols represent thoughts over which the race is not yet 
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master. Dreams, neuroses, etc., therefore represent a withdrawal from 
reality while myths, sagas and philosophies represent effort of mankind 
to approach reality. 

Philosophers, as for example, Plato, in their efforts to reach the 
truth, are wont to express themselves in symbols. They feel, but do 
not always clearly understand the underlying meaning of life. The 
poet revels in symbolism. Viewed from an evolutionary viewpoint 
symbolism appears whenever man seeks to grasp what is still beyond 
his powers. In reverse manner it appears whenever man descends from 
a higher level of understanding, as in dreams, mental disturbance, etc. 
This regression is not only a regression to one’s childhood but to the 
analogous stage of human development. 

Silberer regards as the essential condition for the formation of 
symbols (in normal as well as in neurotic phenomena, in individuals 
as in race psychology) an inadequacy of the power of apprehension in 
regard to a subject, or in other words an apperceptive insufficiency. 
Lack of capacity to apprehend depends not only upon intellectual weak- 
ness but also upon affective elements which prove strong factors in 
this incapacity. Apperceptive insufficiency may be due to (1) imperfect 
development (of a child, individual, or race) or to passing weakness 
(sleep, fatigue, etc.), (2) affectivity which, either through pleasure or 
pain mechanism, hinders the advancement of the idea or weakens the 
power of attention. Affectivity has not only this negative result but has 
the positive effect of turning attention toward the complexes from which 
it is derived, thus seeking to increase their value. The idea, thought, or 
affective complex then becomes the positive factor which under proper 
conditions, of which one is apperceptive weakness, manifests itself in 
the form of a symbol. In describing these processes S. gives one a 
clearer view of the mechanisms involved in such concepts as “the 
Censor,” “Resistance” and “ Regressions,” formulating them more 
sharply and often expressing views at variance with the body of psych- 
analytic theory. 

As an example S. quotes a dream analyzed by Dr. Ferenczi. A 
certain woman dreamed that she had wrung the neck of a little white 
dog. Analysis showed the dog to represent a hated sister-in-law. Here 
we find the conditions necessary for the creation of a symbol: namely, 
reduction of the apperceptive powers through sleep, and the repression 
of the idea striving for consciousness (that the sister-in-law ought to 
have her neck wrung). In this case the feeling of revenge which 
would tend to bring this idea into the foreground is overbalanced 
by ethical feelings, fear, etc. As a result, not the idea, but its symbol 
appears. 

Symbols are of two types. The first occurs when the idea, unchecked 
by competitive ideas (affective complexes), forms a symbol purely on an 
intellectual basis. The second type occurs when the idea, in conflict 
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with other complexes, builds up its symbol upon an affective basis. 
Practically, however, all symbols are a mixture of the two types, in- 
which one or the other predominates. In the first case, the idea appears 
in veiled form. In the second case, the idea is not only indistinct but 
displaced. Both types are the result of subjective necessity. But ob- 
jective necessity predominates into the formation of the first type. He 
gives an example of the first type and uses the Ferenczi dream as an 
example of the second. 

Having considered the question of what the symbol consists of, and 
what the necessary conditions for its creation are, S. now takes up 
the question of the purpose of symbolism. In the first place, this mech- 
anism, during the course of intellectual development, is an approach 
toward the understanding of that which is not yet understood. Secondly, 
in the case of apperceptive insufficiency, due to weariness or sleep, it 
gives an inkling of the ideas or complexes seeking entrance into con- 
sciousness. Furthermore, this mechanism acts as a censor and, in the 
words of Freud, as a “guardian” of sleep. It also furnishes an outlet 
for affectivity even though the means of fulfillment be but a substitute 
for the original object of desire. In this part of the paper he shows how 
the differences between Freud on the one hand and Jung and Bleuler 
on the other are due to the former’s teleological viewpoint, whereas the 
latter has the causal. Neither deserves to be emphasized at the expense 
of the other and either alone is a dangerous point of view in psychic 
matters. 

S. then takes up the subject on which he has done so much investiga- 
tion: the attempt to systematize the material from which the symbol 
is formed and the process of symbolization. The materials he divides 
into three groups: 

1. The matter of thinking, ideas, concepts, etc. 

2. The condition or activity of the mind, the ways and means of its 
functioning. 

3. Somatic processes. 

Symbol phenomena therefore fall into three categories: 

1. Material phenomena, in which the content is converted into symbols. 

2. Functional phenomena, which deal not with the material or con- 
tent of the thought, but with the functional aspects of the mind. These 
aspects may be characterized by the ease, difficulty, weariness, joy, etc., 
entailed in functioning; opposition, defense, inward conflict, suppression, 
compromise, dissociation and the whole register of neurotic mechanism; 
transition from one state to another, as in falling asleep, regression, etc. 
Many of these processes are emotionally toned. 

3. Somatic phenomena, feelings of pressure and of temperature, mus- 
cular, optic, or acoustic, sensitiveness, pain in the inner organs, etc. 

As an illustration of the first type he cites the following hypnagogic 
hallucination : 
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Conditions: He is reclining, nearly asleep and is thinking about 
“transubjective giiltigen Urteile.” He hallucinates a mighty circle (or 
a large transparent sphere) floating in the air and all humanity have their 
heads in it. 

Interpretation: The organic relation of this hallucination to the 
idea in which it is portrayed is easily found. The validity of trans- 
subjective judgment strikes every one without exception: the circle goes 
through all heads. The validity must be founded on a common basis: 
the heads are all in a homogeneous sphere. Not all judgments are 
transubjective, their bodies and extremities are outside the sphere, they 
are separate individuals on this world. The unity lies in the “transcen- 
dental organization” while the physical organization is different. The 
contrast is illustrated in the symbol as the difference between body and 
head: the head being the seat of the Spirit which sees and thinks, the 
body is the “accidental” physical. 

The functional category is illustrated by the following: 

Conditions: Just before falling asleep, the dreamer tries unsuccess- 
fully to concentrate upon a thought. Resulting dream: He is ascending 
a slope. At each step he slides back, thereby dislodging débris. This 
dream presents, not the content of the thought, but the psychic weari- 
ness which it entails. 

The following dream typifies the somatic category: The dreamer 
goes to bed with a burning headache. In his dream he sees a box of 
matches standing upside down (i.e., with the match heads on the 
bottom). The match heads typifying his head (which contains a latent 
fire). The matches are confined in a box; his head feels as though it 
were enclosed between nailed boards. The matches are standing on 
their heads: the rush of blood to his head gives him the feeling that he 
is standing on his head. 

These three instances are practically “pure” examples of the three 
categories. But in reality, S. asserts, there are no pure instances of 
each type. Into every phenomenon, whether it be in the realm of 
hallucinations, drams, myths, etc., at least two of the categories enter. 
It is especially difficult to differentiate between the second and third 
categories on account of the emotional tone which characterizes each 
of these two groups. 

S. concludes his paper with numerous examples of each of the three 
categories. 

9g. Concerning the Treatment of a Psychosis—According to the 
history of the case (reported to Kerner in 1828), the patient was ob- 
sessed by three fixed ideas: 

1. Doubt as to the reality of her husband and children. (She con- 
sidered these, as well as other persons, mere apparitions. ) 

2. Expectation of and a passionate desire for a change in her being. 
(She heard voices insulting her; felt herself imprisoned and longingly 
awaited her freedom.) 
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3. Expectation of a superhuman being through which the change 
would be effected. 

Through Kerner, a consultation was obtained with Frau Hauffe, the 
Seeress of Prevorst, who was being treated by Kerner, who said: 
“TI feel her in the dream ring, but in an imprisoned, fixed condition. 
She must go deeper within this ring and there become freed, or, still 
better, must go out into the outer world. In the first case she will 
become magnetic and so more easily healed. In the second case she 
will become well immediately.” The Seeress then prescribed certain 
“sympathetic remedies.” Within a week after the beginning of the 
treatment the patient came to her husband and told him that she felt 
compelled to report to him that which had caused her condition and 
which she had never before revealed to anyone. As a result of her 
confession the disturbances passed and the patient returned from the 
dream world to reality. Her fixed ideas disappeared for the most part. 
Consciousness and apperception of reality were not as disturbed as 
formerly, at times there was doubt and she often heard insulting voices. 

Upon the patient’s questioning the seeress as to how she could forget 
the disquieting thoughts, the medium replied: “ You will not forget 
them, but you will now see them with different eyes.” A month after 
the beginning of the treatment the patient was cured, having diligently 
followed the directions of the Seeress. 

The patient’s psychosis was built upon a pathogenic complex. The 
second one of her fixed ideas shows an outward projection of her 
inward condition. This projection took a mythological form; that of 
the imprisonment or enchantment so characteristic of fairy tales. Un- 
fortunately, Kerner has not furnished the history of the psychosis. 

The Seeress intuitively realized the mechanism underlying the’ psy- 
chosis. Her ability to effect a cure was due to the faith which she 
inspired in people. While Kerner regards the cure as an example of 
magnetic or magic healing, we see in the medium an example of an 
efficacious faith. Through her belief in the Seeress, the patient felt 
constrained to reveal to her husband the underlying causes of her ill- 
ness. This confession effected the relief. The medium concluded her 
treatment by enjoining upon the patient the use of prayer—a duty to 
which the patient was ordinarily opposed. The overcoming of this 
resistance created the energy necessary to conquer the residuals of the 
psychosis. In other words, the Seeress very properly made use of an 
“energy cure” to restore the patient to her normal condition. 

10. The Psychological Solution of Religious Glossolaly and Automatic 
Cryptography.—This is the conclusion of the article begun in Vol. 3, 
Part I, of the “ Jahrbuch.” It was abstracted in full on p. 103 of Vol. 
VII of Tue PsyCHOANALYTIC REVIEW. 

11. The Radical Treatment of Chronic Paranoia.—(1) Introduction, 
Sketch and Diagnosis of the Case: This paper is a study of a case of 
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chronic paranoia of ten years’ duration which has remained cured 
since 1910, when treatment was stopped. 

The case is that of an unmarried woman of 53, with well-established 
delusions of persecution of ten years’ duration. She came to the doctor 
for the purpose of curing her nervousness which she attributed to a 
struma, and thus putting herself in better position to handle her per- 
secutors. She was astonished to find that the doctor knew nothing of 
her persecution. Upon being assured of this fact she related her story. 
She declared that she was being followed everywhere. She could 
recognize her pursuers by the signs that passed between them. Above 
all, they were wont to stick their tongues out at her. The cashier in 
the office where she was employed—‘“a real devil”—was the leader of 
the gang. The school authorities and newspaper men spied upon her 
every action. 

The persecution had a foundation in that in her desire to live fully 
as a woman, she had had a liaison, a fact so many people would attempt 
to prevent at all costs. Society had cast her out, sentenced her to death 
so to speak. . 

She had formerly been occupied first as a teacher, then as a journalist. 
She first (1899) noticed the signs of persecution in a certain city to 
which she had accompanied her lover. Upon her return to Stockholm 
she realized that the same signs were known there also. 

Bodily she was healthy except for the struma which appeared in 
1906. In 1908 the uterus and right ovary were removed for persistent 
hemorrhage. Her family history revealed that her paternal grand- 
father was the illegitimate son of a count known as “Crazy X.” This 
grandfather had a great number of children, both legitimate and illegiti- 
mate. In later life he became a victim of hypochondria. The patient’s 
father was the result of an affair with a peasant girl. He was a gifted 
but eccentric man, who undertook one new enterprise after another. He 
was continually bringing lawsuits against others and constantly inventing 
things. All of the father’s half brothers and sisters were abnormal, being 
either insane or psychopathic personalities. The mother’s side showed 
nothing noteworthy. Of the patient’s twelve brothers and sisters, five 
died young. The surviving ones all exhibited more or less psychopathic 
symptoms, were subject to phobias and hysteria of various kinds. 

The patient’s speech was logical. She appeared to be talented and to 
possess good judgment on all other subjects save her obsessions. Her 
megalomania was derived from the fact that she had been highly re- 
garded as a teacher and a journalist. Beyond the emotion which the 
recital of her story aroused in her, she exhibited no extraordinary 
affectivity. She was able to continue her work undisturbed, the only 
result of her illness being querulousness in regard to her associates. 

Bjerre diagnoses the case as chronic paranoia, according to Kraepelin’s 
conception of the term. 
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(2) The treatment: Bjerre gained the patient’s confidence by evincing 
not the slightest doubt of the truth of her story. His manifested in- 
terest in her experiences prompted her to relate in detail her entire 
history. It appeared that her father had always seemed a stranger to 
the family, a hindrance to economy on the part of the family. Never- 
theless, she admired his talents and felt akin to him in her desire for 
constant change. For her mother she entertained the deepest love, for 
she was the factor to which she owed most of her happiness in life. 

As a child she was given to fantasying, as a result of which she could 
not always distinguish fantasy from reality. Later she indulged in 
day dreams. She got on well with her brothers and sisters; was 
especially devoted to a sister two years older than herself, whom she 
regarded as a protector. The sisters early made up their minds never 
to marry, but “to marry one another.” At the age of eighteen as the 
result of a notice inserted in the newspaper as a joke, she began cor- 
respondence with an unknown man. This correspondence lasted for 
twenty years. Although during that time she never had met him per- 
sonally, she felt herself so bound to him that she could not marry an- 
other. At the age of thirty-eight she met this man and discovered him 
to be not an ideal, but a most ordinary person, in love with her younger 
sister. Thereupon she became embittered not only toward him but 
toward the whole world. 

At the age of twenty-three she became a teacher and continued in 
this profession for fifteen years. Although highly prized in this work, 
she felt that it was not her life work. At the conclusion of her romance 
with the letter writer she felt free to give up this work. Thereupon 
she worked on a newspaper for two years. She subsequently gave up 
this work also, in order not to be bound. For several months following 
her resignation she worked on various papers, in an insurance office, 
etc. During this time she came in contact with many people and traveled 
about considerably. She made friends all over, took a lively interest 
in everything, particularly in the woman’s movement. 

Most significant to Bjerre is the fact that the patient during the period 
of greatest development was bound to uncongenial work. 

He thinks her dissatisfaction doubtless originated in sexual repression. 
On the other hand, desire would not have been so strong had her ener- 
gies been directed toward congenial work. And what is more, she then 
would have been bound more closely to the outer world. 

At the age of about forty-three she had sexual relations with a certain 
man. She never deluded herself into thinking that she loved him, but 
admitted that her conduct resulted from the wish to live a woman’s life 
to the fullest extent. It was during the course of this affair that she 
began to notice evidences of persecution. 

The doctor remarked that this patient never dwelt long upon any 
incident. Attempts to draw her out on any point resulted in incoherent 
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chatter. She declared that she had never thought with her intellect 
but with her emotions. Gradually the doctor succeeded in teaching 
her to concentrate her thoughts on that which she related. 

The patient related an incident which occurred during the course 
of her liaison. One day she found herself next to a richly clad woman. 
She noticed that every man who approached this woman motioned to 
her with his tongue. Shortly thereafter the patient was horrified to see 
the same motions directed at her by men in the street. 

Bjerre analyzed the situation for the patient; showed her: first, that 
what she mistook for a motion of the tongue was probably nothing more 
than a smile; second, that the notion that men were making advances 
to her was probably the result of the identification of herself with this 
woman. Throughout the entire analysis the doctor took care never to 
contradict her. He contented himself with saying that perhaps she 
had been mistaken. Upon being questioned as to any unpleasant associ- 
ations with a tongue, the patient recalled having seen an insane man who 
was screaming and stretching forth his tongue. 

Upon her return to Stockholm, at the termination of her illicit affair, 
she realized that her indiscretion was known. Everyone began to speak 
to her and to smile behind her back. Even her best friends shunned 
her. She declared that two newspapers had published articles maligning 
her. Upon investigation of these articles the doctor proved to her that 
they had nothing to do with her. 

The patient related that her enemy, the cashier, had driven another 
employee to death (a doubtful fact); that he was now concentrating 
his energies upon the patient. Again the doctor suggested to her that 
she was merely identifying herself with the other woman. 

The treatment had now continued on alternate days for seven weeks 
without any apparent result. The doctor became convinced, however, 
that doubt as to the actuality of her persecution had entered into the 
patient’s unconscious mind. He, therefore, judged the time ripe to tell 
her that he had begun to suspect that her fears were groundless. He 
asked permission to confer with one of her “enemies” (her family 
doctor). The patient consented and awaited the result with eagerness. 
Bjerre, however, deferred his report to her. Finally, he told her that 
her supposed enemy had never heard of her persecutors and was con- 
vinced that no one thought or had spoken ill of her. The patient was 
speechless with surprise. The effect of this news paved the way for 
further suggestions on the part of the doctor. He no longer tried to 
convince her that she might be mistaken, but affirmed that she was 
absolutely mistaken. He went over every instance with her and showed 
her that his interpretation was in each case correct. He gave the patient 
little opportunity for speech. Instead of laughing at his explanations 
as she had been wont to do, she now listened in astonishment. 

Soon thereafter she recalled an experience which had hitherto escaped 
her mind. In her eighteenth year she and her sister had secretly 
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visited a friend who was having a clandestine affair. The necessity for 
deception, in order to avoid discovery, had probably made the strongest 
impression upon the girl. 

Another, and most vital incident, was that of a girl friend, accused 
of the murder of her illegitimate child. Although proved innocent, the 
friend was forced to leave Sweden, on account of the scandal that 
pursued her. The patient had always felt that such treatment was an 
insult to woman's right to lead her own life as she chose. 

At this point the doctor finally succeeded in proving to the patient 
that for ten years she had been identifying herself with this girl. The 
necessity for secrecy in her affair, the fear of pregnancy, had resulted 
in the fantasy of persecution. 

From this time on the patient showed marked improvement. An 
assurance from another enemy (formerly a close friend) that she 
knew nothing of the followers, removed the last stumbling block in the 
way of a complete cure. The patient thereupon began to renew old 
associations and to adjust herself to the outside world. 

(3) Discussion of the Case and the Treatment: The old psychiatric 
terms, such as “distrust,” “disturbance of apperception,” will not apply 
in such a case. Bleuler is correct when he states: “We are... con- 
vinced that further investigation of most cases of paranoia will reveal: 
first, a constitutional disposition, and second, a chain of Freudian pre- 
disposing experiences. The constitutional predisposition will explain 
why just this person becomes a paranoiac. The Freudian complex must 
reveal why the particular critical experience has brought forth the 
paranoia, and eventually why the existing paranoia has become associated 
with this particular incident. The patient’s family history reveals a 
constitutional abnormality. Bjerre’s task is to show how all conditions 
resulted in the creation of the paranoia. 

Freud has shown that repression, with its resulting projection, is 
characteristic of paranoia. This projection usually manifests itself in 
negative form; i.e., persons once loved, now become objects of hatred. 
Freud further points out that “what we consider the production of an 
illness, the creation of illusions, is in reality an attempt towards cure, 
a reconstruction,” in other words, it is the patient’s attempt to readjust 
himself to his surroundings. 

In this case, the patient lived for twenty years in an ideal relation- 
ship. When this was shattered, she felt her connections with people and 
the world likewise severed. In her need for a renewed grip on life 
she turned to sexual intercourse. That this means of reconstruction 
brought her back into relations with people is shown by the fact that she 
was able to take a position and keep it during the ten years following. 

The reconstruction was, nevertheless, an illusory one, the basis of 
which must be sought in the sexuality of the patient. The patient’s 
biography reveals a strong sexuality, which was repressed during twenty 
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years. Sexuality remained fixed at a dream-like narcissistic stage. She 
believed herself in love with a man, but her disgust at the sight of him 
proved her to be in love with herself alone. This disillusionment caused 
her to turn again to masturbation, which she had abandoned during the 
twenty years. Bjerre suspects that homosexuality was at the basis of 
her attachment to her sisters and her women friends and that it inspired 
her protest for women’s rights. 

At the conclusion of her romance, she was in need of a love that 
would free her repressed sexuality. The hate that she bore her shat- 
tered idol and, in consequence, the whole world, remained unchanged. 
In fact, her return to the worid of reality (through intercourse) made 
the feeling of hate appear mdre real. The new found world was then 
a world of hatred. As a result, the unconscious complex, built up about 
her persecuted friend, gained new life. The choice of this complex was 
effected, not only through similarity of circumstances but through her 
desire to emulate her friend in asserting woman’s right to her own life. 
She wished to undergo similar experiences and persecution for the sake 
of the enfranchisement of women. 

According to the patient’s own words, she thought with her emotions. 
We have seen how, from childhood on, she lacked “a feeling for 
reality,” which weakened her powers of apperception. When a conflict 
arose between reality and fantasy she would withdraw from the former. 
Therefore, her imaginary relations with her correspondent were the 
only possible fulfillment of her sexual desires; they furnished also the 
basis for a pathogenic process. As a result of this long withdrawal 
from reality, she had no feeling of reality with which to oppose the 
growing complex. Moreover, apperception of the outer world was now 
further diminished by the fact that her attention became concentrated 
upon her delusion. Thus she became a ready victim of paranoia. 

Bjerre is interesting when he comes to the mechanism of the cure. 
The cure, he says, came about not only through the use of “ analysis, 
suggestion, etc.,... but above all the direct influence which the 
physician often unconsciously has upon the patient.” “ Unfortunately 
this belongs to those intangibles which do not let themselves be sci- 
entifically formulated.” 

(Abstractor’s Note: Isn’t that exactly what the study of human 
behavior by psychoanalysis is supposed to be able to do?) 

(12) “ Alcohol and the Neuroses.’—Ferenczi, in his article on “The 
Réle of Homosexuality in the Pathogenesis of Paranoia,” quoted mili- 
tary statistics showing the prevalence of alcoholism, and also neuroses 
and psychoses in the army at different periods. From these figures he 
drew the conclusion that a decline in alcoholism was accompanied by 
an increase in the number of neurotic and psychopathic cases. 

Bleuler points out the fact that a more careful reading of the 
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statistics shows no such relation between alcoholism and neuroses. 
Moreover, he asserts, the small percentage of neurotic cases quoted 
during the period when alcoholism prevailed is due to the fact that neu- 
rasthenia was at that time little recognized. 

(13) “ Alcohol and the Neuroses.” (An Answer to the Criticism of 
Prof. Dr. E. Bleuler.)—Ferenczi answers Bleuler’s criticism by stating 
that although he agrees with Bleuler in not placing much faith in statis- 
tics; that his conclusions were derived from personal observation and 
analysis. His experiences have led him to conclude that alcoholism is 
not a cause but a result of neuroses. 

(Abstractor’s Note: Both this and the foregoing paper are an indi- 
cation that a knowledge of psychoanalytic theories of psychology do not 
prevent their owners from expressing views containing much affective 
drivel and in part determined by their own complexes.) 
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PsycHopaTHoLocy. By Edward J. Kempf. Published by C. V. Mosby 

& Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. William A. White, to whom this volume is dedicated, in his 
recent “Foundations of Psychiatry,”? says that “psychiatry bids fair 
to become the great unifying medical specialty which emphasizes the 
necessity for a consideration of the organism as a whole in the most 
comprehensive meaning of such a concept, recognizing and giving proper 
weight to its heritage from the past on the one hand and appreciating, 
on the other hand, the nature of its strivings to become integrated with 
its fellows in the super-organism, society.” 

The present volume is a masterly contribution setting forth the de- 
tailed mechanisms of man’s strivings for the satisfaction of cravings 
essential to life and happiness and the numerous types of disturbance 
that result from interference with the carrying out of these life reac- 
tions. Kempf has done this in a manner which is broad and free and 
powerful. The unity of the organism in its strivings towards definite 
affective goals, is a foundation stone of his presentation, the keystone 
of which, one might say, is to gain power and prestige with the herd. 
Hence moral values, in the large, are recognized as factors in the pro- 
duction of disease. m 

Disease in this book is seen as. something essentially dynamic, proc- 
esses are primary, names are but secondary. The “why” is much more 
important than the “ what ’—this latter, like fashions in clothes, is but 
a matter of a day or decade. Who but the few Garrisons know even 
the labels of yesterday? 

Born into a world of reality the infant child must learn to master 
it or be mastered by it. Its early years of associative reaction with this 
environment are prominently stressed by Kempf. Here the principle of 
the “conditioned reflex” looms large as that by which the entire group 
of life’s reactions will very early—even at times, it may be, intra-uterine 
—become fixed and inevitable as goals of craving satisfaction, to the 
salvation or damnation of the human being. 

Nowhere in contemporaneous literature can be found so valuable a 
discussion of the influence of the family in moulding these early affective 
reactions. Even though it may seem that a certain over (?) accentua- 
tion of the influence of the father is portrayed, the real essential family 
situation as it makes for early models is told in not only a fascinating 
but in a convincing manner. 


1 Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph No. 32. 
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Man seeks for potency. He wants to be strong—ideals of beauty 
and good are but symbols of this striving. How the family influences, 
first in the narrow sense, then in the larger sense, of the social environ- 
ment, hammer and shape and limit the individual in his conflict between 
affective gratification striving at different levels, in terms of autonomic 
(vegetative) and projicient (sensori-motor) functioning, is the next step 
in the author’s argument, the crux of which he reaches in his excellent 
chapter on the “Autonomic Functions and the Personality.” This 
latter chapter is a condensation of his monograph* which all students, 
not only of psychopathology, but of medicine should read. 

Here one of the great values of Kempf’s work becomes prominent. 
He has retained the language of general medicine, of biology and of 
physiology and so integrated it with psychological consideration that 
the terminological confusions are avoided to the advantage of all 
workers in the medical field. The general hypothesis cannot be en- 
tered into here beyond saying that Kempf emphasizes the essential 
interrelationships of the individual and the environment in the bring- 
ing out of emotional reactions in which the early conditioned reflexes 
play the chief role. This is a newer and more fundamental reap- 
praisal of the James-Lange hypothesis, which including the building in 
of the conditioned reflexes and their unconscious cannotations affords 
a powerful series of physiological principles. Here Kempf has corre- 
lated with fairly well established anatomical structures giving his dis- 
cussion solidity and strength. 

We should like to take up each chapter more exhaustively but this 
we must leave to the reader, expressing the general opinion that no 
work of recent years in its field has appeared, so well founded on bio- 
logical realities, so well worked out on physiological principles, so richly 
documented upon case histories and rich material and so hopefully pre- 
sented in its therapeutic aspect as this. It is entitled a work of psycho- 
pathology, but its field is larger than that for the intelligent and non- 
doctrinaire medical man. It is a fundamental contribution to dynamic 
pathology, which apart from quite minor crudities, is entitled to the 


highest praise and most intense study. 
JELLIFFE. 


Tue Unconscious. The Fundamentals of Human Personality Nor- 
mal and Abnormal. By Morton Prince, M.D., LL.D., Second 
Edition, Revised. Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1921. 

To the first edition of this work have been added Lecture XVII 
(The Structure and Dynamic Elements of Human Personality), and 
Lectures XVIII-XX (The Psychogenesis of Multiple Personality— 
The Case of B. C. A.). 


2 Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph No. 28. 
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This work of Dr. Prince comprises a series of lectures designed as 
a course in psychology for medical students to precede the courses 
in psychiatry and neurology. Such a course is highly desirable and it 
is about time that the medical schools should appreciate its necessity 
based upon the fact that there can be no adequate dealing with the sick 
individual as patient that does not take into consideration the person- 
ality make-up and arrange therapeutic devices accordingly. 

As to the matter of the lectures. In the first place the term Uncon- 
scious seems to the reviewer to be used in a rather confusing, not to 
say unfortunate sense, despite the author’s efforts to define it clearly. 
He uses the term subconscious generally to include what he terms the 
co-conscious, or “ actual subconscious ideas which do not enter the con- 
tent of the conscious awareness” and the unconscious, or “neural dis- 
positions and processes” (p. x). Co-conscious phenomena are those 
long ago made familiar by the work of Janet and by the author in his 
excellent case reports, and by many others, and include the familiar 
phenomena of dissociated mental states, multiple personality, etc. 

What is included in his concept of the unconscious, however, is 
somewhat more difficult to understand. He uses the term “to charac- 
terize that which is devoid of the attributes of consciousness” (p. 
249). While the reviewer agrees with the author that it smacks of 
quibbling to object to the term “unconscious ideas” as involving a 
contradiction in terms “as we know well enough that the adjective is 
used in the sense of unawareness” (p. 250, footnote), still to speak of 
the unconscious in one place as “that which is devoid of the attributes 
of consciousness” (p. 249) and in another as “neutral dispositions and 
processes” leaves the reader quite confused especially as he also uses 
the term “physiological memory” (p. 229) and so seems definitely to 
confuse two disciplines, physiology and psychology. This confusion of 
physiology and psychology is still more apparent when in speaking of 
the “education” of a decerebrate dog he says “new dispositions and 
new connections may be acquired within the lower centers without the 
intervention of the integrating influence of the cortex or conscious 
intelligence” (p. 238).2 Does he mean here the cortex or the con- 
scious intelligence or does he mean that cortex and conscious intelli- 
gence are interchangeable terms? If the latter, then the implication 
is that of the cortex is a single organ with the function intelligence. 
Surely an indefensible position. 

The interchange of physiological and psychological terms is a com- 
mon source of confusion. There is no objection to analogies and fig- 
ures of speech but the two should be kept separate in thought. The 


’ 


3 Italics mine. 
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unconscious as neural process has no place in psychology, it is plainly 
a probem for physiology. 

The book, as a whole, impresses the reviewer as a development and 
elaboration in detail of such work as that of Janet and McDougall. 
As the work of Janet dealt for the most part with those phenomena 
which Prince calls co-conscious so it seems to the reviewer that this is 
the material which is principally elaborated throughout the book. It is 
a long way from co-conscious to neural process, and this region is quite 
inadequately handled. There is no suggestion as to how the psycho- 
logical simples of early infancy play their part in the complex elab- 
orations of the adult. This is the region of the Freudian unconscious, 
repressions, and fixations and although Dr. Prince is not a Freudian 
he might have given these views more consideration than he has. To 
ignore them almost altogether is to leave a great hiatus in the account 
of the personality. 

The lectures, as a whole, are well devised to serve the purpose for 
which they were intended. They make a book which is readable, illu- 
minating, full of information gleaned from clinical experience and 
withal a credit to American psychology. Would that every medical 
student could have the privilege of so excellent a course. WHITE. 


ADDRESSES ON PsYCHOANALYsIS. By J. J. Putnam, with a Preface by 
Sigmund Freud. Published by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
London, 1921. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

This volume, the first from the press of the International Psycho- 
analytic Library assembles the papers on psychoanalysis of the last ten 
years of Professor Putnam’s life. There is an introduction by Profes- 
sor Freud and an Obituary of the Editor, Dr. Ernest Jones, of London. 
Twenty-two papers are thus collected and followed by a bibliography 
of Professor Putnam’s writings containing forty-seven numbers. 

This is a deserved tribute to an American neurologist of distinction 
who never grew too old to listen to new ideas and to accept them if he 
found them true. Professor Putnam, by his tolerant and kindly atti- 
tude of mind, his catholic interests, and his youthful quality of enthu- 
siasm for all that was good and worth while in life, endeared himself 
to his European confréres as he did to his American associates. 

There is an excellent frontispiece portrait of Professor Putnam. 


WHITE. 


PsYCHOANALYSIS AND THE WAR NeEuroseEs. By Drs. S. Ferenczi, K. 
Abraham, E. Simmel and E. Jones, with an Introduction by Prof. 
S. Freud. The International Psychoanalytic Library No. 2. Pub- 
lished by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. London, 1921. Price 7s. 
6d. 
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One of the best, if not the best, discussions of the war neuroses 
from a psychoanalytic viewpoint that has appeared in English, partic- 
ularly with reference to the widespread criticism of neurologists that 
the experiences of the war have definitely refuted Freud’s doctrine of 
the universality of a sexual factor in the etiology of the neuroses. 
This question is really made the kernel of all the essays and no 
neurologist should jump at the conclusion of a simon pure fear neurosis 
until he has carefully digested what they contain. 

The war neuroses have revivified the old problem of the traumatic 
neuroses and manifestly raised questions that are somewhat different 
from those we have been accustomed to meet in the transference neu- 
rosis-hysteria. Freud has made the illuminating suggestion that their 
solution will probably be found in the understanding of the narcissistic 
libido, that is, the libido attached to the ego, and which constitutes self- 
love. That self-love has its libidinous component is pretty weil recog- 
nized, so that if this suggestion proves correct the absence of sexuality 
from the neurosis will be proved to be only apparent. The neurolo- 
gists have been misled by the obvious which is one of the most frequent 
errors of the psychoanalytically untrained mind when it approaches 
the problem of the neuroses. To get over the idea that a neuroses, 
like a dream, is not what it appears on the surface, is one of the most 
difficult lessons psychoanalysis has had to teach. 

The essays are all excellent. The analysis of the components of 
“real dread” by Jones is particularly to be commended. He suggests 
that even in states of dread where the individual is confronted by a 
real, objective danger one component of this complex state, namely, 
the terror which effectually paralyses thought and action alike, cannot 
be considered as a useful reaction under the circumstances inasmuch 
as it does not aid the individual in dealing effectively with the situation. 
He correlates this component with the neurotic symptom of morbid 
anxiety which is the manifestation of the ego’s fear of the unconscious. 

The suggestiveness of these essays is in their indication of the 
wealth of material that a study of the narcissistic libido will reveal and 
the importance of this material, not only for an understanding of the 
war neuroses, but of the psychoses, dementia precox, paraphrenia and 


paranoia. 
WHITE. 


SoctaL ASPECTS OF THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. By Jacob A. 
Goldberg, Ph.D. Published by Longmans, Green & Co. New 
York, 1921. Pp. 247. 

This is an exhaustive inquiry into the history of the care of the in- 
sane by the State of New York, beginning with the year 1777 and 
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bringing it down to the present date, citing the important statutes and 
events along the way. This constitutes the first chapter of the book, 
which is then followed by a general discussion of the problem of in- 
sanity in its various community, individual, and social relations, fol- 
lowed by a closing chapter on recommendations. 

The historical part of the work is well done and should be of great 
value to those who are especially interested in the New York State 
Hospital problem. The rest of the work, however, gives the impres- 
sion that the author derived his knowledge pretty completely from 
books rather than from a first hand vital contact with the problems 
themselves, and the recommendations which he finally reaches serve 
to bolster up that feeling. After all this careful collection of docu- 
mentary evidence, the final conclusion, which says that we should ex- 
ert ourselves towards preventing mental illness rather than asking 
for appropriations for increased accommodations in our state hospitals, 


comes as rather a disappointing anti-climax. 
WHITE, 


ANxIETY HystertaA: Modern views on some Neuroses. By C. H. L. 
Rixon and D. Matthew, with a Foreword by Col. Sir A. Lisle Webb. 
Published by Paul B. Hoeber, New York, 1921. Price $1.50. 

This little book is the result of the author’s experiences in dealing 
with the war neuroses. They recognize three psychoneuroses, namely, 
(1) anxiety hysteria (including conversion hysteria), (2) neuras- 
thenia, and (3) psychasthenia. This book deals only with the first. 

Their method of handling their subject is simple, elementary and 
was undoubtedly very practical. Their concepts differ materially from 
those of psychoanalysis which they repudiate with some rancor, sub- 
stituting the term “mental exploration” for their method. They seem 
to accept the psychology of McDougall, at least they take over his 
classification of the instincts while as for Freud they take great pains 
in the Preface to discard the sexual basis for the neuroses and put for- 
ward the idea that in fear is to be found the explanation. This is the 
view which has become quite familiar to us as the reaction with which 
the neurologist has emerged from his war experiences. In this con- 
nection that excellent little work Psychoanalysis and the War Neu- 
roses, just published by the International Psychoanalytic Press, should 
be read. It discusses the problem fully. It is reviewed in this issue. 
The criticism of psychoanalytic dream interpretation (p. 103) on the 
assumption of fixed symbols is really unfortunate. The assumption is 
purely gratuitous. In general they have taken over just so much of the 
psychoanalytic theories as serve to prove their own assumptions and 
discarded the rest as untrue. Then instead of being gratefdl for what 
they have been able to use they seem to be resentful of that which their 
experienced has not confirmed. 
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The tteatment they recommend is essentially that of emotional 
catharsis. 

The positive side of the book, grounded in clinical experience with 
the war neuroses is helpful and clearly stated. The controversial as- 
pects of the book are immature. 

WHITE. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF THE SPECIAL SENSES AND THEIR FUNCTIONAL Dis- 
orDERS. By Arthur F. Hurst, Published by Henry Frowde. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1920. Pp. 123. 

This little book deals with the hysterical disturbances of the special 
senses. The cases cited are cases of conversion hysteria. Their story 
is told very entertainingly and interestingly. There is nothing new in the 
book, except the peculiarities of the symptomatology contributed by the 
war situation. The author takes his subject very seriously and seems 
to think that he has really made a very important contribution. There 
is no effort at a psychoanalytic interpretation of the symptoms. 

WHITE. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. Whité, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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